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THE RELATION OF THE CHURCH TO MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT.! 


WE have all heard — are still hearing — of the traditional con- 
flict between the church and science. What is the cause of this 
conflict? The fundamental cause, I am convinced, is the radically 
wrong conception of the nature and the limits of human know- 
ledge ; not, indeed, confined to the church, but characteristic of 
all early ages, and still lingering in our own. We mistake human 
knowledge for absolute truth,—truth in its final and perfect 
form. Spirit, indeed, is immortal, but the material form which it 
takes on must grow and develop. So also truth, indeed, is eternal, 
but the human forms of it which we call knowledges, beliefs, creeds, 
must ever change to higher and higher forms. 

Now science has always recognized this. It is the chief glory 
of science that she is progressive. So long as the church holds 
the notion that she possesses absolute truth in its final form, so 
long the warfare will continue. But observe an apparent anomaly 
in the history of this war. From every conflict science seems to 
have come out victorious, and yet from every apparent defeat the 
church has come out purer and stronger. It is this function of 
science in relation to the church, namely, that of purifying, en- 
nobling, and strengthening, — ennobling by elevating the plane 
of our religious conceptions, strengthening by making more ra- 
tional our religious belief, —it is this regenerating function of 
science that I wish to bring briefly before you this evening. 

All human progress is a process of expansion of the mental 


1 An address delivered at the Presbyterian Church of Berkeley, November 
7, 1890. 
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horizon, — an expansion from the narrow limitations of the animal 
to the universality of the spiritual. Now science is the type of 
human progress in the field of thought. This law of expansion, 
of generalization, and finally of universalization is not only con- 
spicuous in her own domain, but by a sort of intellectual con- 
tagion she has gradually infected every other department with her 
own spirit and methods. 

I said the law is conspicuous in her own domain. Let me 
illustrate. There was a time, and that not many decades ago, 
when each department of science was a separate province of 
thought, with its own group of phenomena, and its own charac- 
teristic force governing phenomena by its own special provincial 
laws. Now, on the contrary, all laws are coextensive with na- 
ture, only modified by varying conditions. All forces — life, 
chemical affinity, electricity, gravity — by correlation are but 
different forms of one universal energy. Nature, once broken up 
into many provinces, each with its own provincial laws, admin- 
istered by its own petty sovereign force, is now become a great 
empire, governed by universal laws. 

It is true the same process of expansion is seen everywhere, and 
in every department of thought, but in science alone the progress 
is steadily onward without ebb, because it is by the use of methods 
which she clearly understands and deliberately applies. The 
method of science, therefore, is the method of reason, and must be 
applicable to the whole domain of thought. It is already being ap- 
plied, and will continue more and more to be applied, to the tradi- 
tional beliefs of the church. The effect will undoubtedly be revolu- 
tionary, but also, I am convinced, in the highest degree beneficent. 
Like all else human, Christian beliefs were at first narrow, local, 
provincial. They have all along been slowly expanding ; but the 
effect of science, by the contagion of her example, by the application 
of her methods, and the logical consequences of her discoveries, has 
been to hasten the process of expansion of religious conceptions to 
a degree that is terrifying to those who still remain in the provincial 
state. But this condition of alarm is only temporary. The intro- 
duction of a great truth — like the law of gravitation or the law 
of evolution — necessitates the readjustment of our whole mental 
furniture on a new and higher plane, and in a nobler order. But 
unfortunately the furniture of most people’s minds, by long tra- 
ditional use, has become so fixed, so screwed down to the floor, 
that it is impossible to readjust without tearing up the whole 
mental flooring. But the final effect must be, what it has ever 
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been, only beneficent. The mission of science in relation to the 
church is to elevate the plane of religious thought and test the 
validity of religious beliefs; to purify the temple of truth by 
driving out the false and low, and to strengthen its foundations by 
verifying the true and the noble. 

I wish now to give, very briefly, some examples of -these effects. 
but the subject is so vast that I can only give the barest outline. 

I. Conception of God. 

This, the most fundamental of all religious conceptions, has 
gradually changed from a gross anthropomorphism to a true spir- 
itual theism, and the change is largely due to science. 

There are three main stages in the evolution of the idea of God. 
(1.) The first, as already said, is a low anthropomorphism. He 
is altogether such an one as ourselves, but larger and stronger. 
His action on nature, like our own, is direct. His will is wholly 
manlike, — capricious and without law. (2.) The second stage 
is still anthropomorphism, but of a nobler sort. He is manlike 
still, but also kinglike. He is not present in nature, but sits en- 
throned above nature, in solitary majesty. He acts on nature, not 
directly in person, but indirectly by physical forces and natural 
laws. He is an absentee landlord, governing his estate by means 
of appointed agents, which are the natural forces and laws estab- 
lished in the beginning. He interferes personally and by direct 
action only occasionally, to initiate something new or rectify some- 
thing going wrong. This idea culminated in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and was the necessary result of, or at least in full accord 
with, the scientific ideas then prevalent, namely, the ideas of pre- 
established eternal stability of cosmic order and fixedness of 
organic types. God was the great artificer, the great architect, 
working as it were on foreign material, and conditioned by its 
nature. He established all things as they are in the beginning, 
and they have continued substantially the same ever since. 

This conception still lingers in the religious mind, and is even 
perhaps the prevailing one now. It is a great advance on the 
preceding one, but alas! it removes Him beyond the reach of our 
love. He is the architect of worlds, the artificer of the eye, the 
omnipotent sovereign of the universe, but not our Father. We 
are his creatures, but not his children. 

(3.) The last stage of the evolution of the conception of God 
is true spiritual theism. God is immanent, resident in nature. 
Nature is the house of many mansions in which He ever dwells. 
The forces of nature are the different forms of his energy, acting 
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directly at all times and in all places, and determining all its 
phenomena. The laws of nature are the modes of operation of 
the omnipresent divine energy, invariable because He is perfect. 
The objects of nature are the objectified, externalized, material- 
ized states of divine consciousness, — divine thoughts objectified 
by the divine will. In this view we return again to direct action, 
but in a nobler, spiritual, godlike form. He is again brought 
very near to every one of us, and restored to our love. In Him 
we live and move and have our being. By Him all things exist, 
in Him all things consist ; without Him there would be and could 
be nothing. This view has been heid by noble men in all ages, 
especially in early Christian ages, but is now at last verified, and 
well-nigh demonstrated, by the theory of evolution. No other 
view is any longer tenable. 

This is the most fundamental of all changes in religious concep- 
tion. All others flow as necessary consequences from this one. 
Some of these necessary outcomes, especially the nature, the origin, 
the immortality of man’s spirit, and the relation of man’s spirit 
to the Divine Spirit, I have already explained on other occasions,} 
and cannot repeat now. But there are some others which flow so 
directly and obviously that they may be presented in very brief 
space. 

Il. The Question of First and Second Causes. 

Among the most obvious of these is the question of first and 
second causes. This distinction, I suppose, did not exist in early 
thought. It is peculiar to the second stage of the conception 
of God mentioned above. It is a necessary corollary of the idea 
of God as the great Architect and Governor, sitting outside of 
nature and acting on nature as on foreign material. Accord- 
ing to this view, God is the original and primary cause of all 
things, but He delegates his power to secondary forces, such as 
gravity, heat, electricity, etc., which are therefore the immediate 
causes of phenomena. I believe that most people hold this view 
still. But it is now being displaced by the idea of God immanent 
or resident in nature, as already explained. This view is a com- 
plete identification of first and second causes. All causes are 
mere modes of the first cause. They seem to us secondary, that 
is, necessary and unconscious, only because they act according to 
invariable law. But law itself is only the mode of operation of 
the first cause. 


1 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, Part III., chaps. iv., v. ; 
also, Andover Review, July, 1890. 
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Thus we have necessarily the same three stages of evolution 
here also. (1.) First, all is first cause, direct, manlike, capricious, 
without law. (2.) Then the first cause acts kinglike, indirectly, 
by many appointed agents subject to preénacted laws. ‘These 
agents, or secondary causes, directly determine all natural phe- 
nomena. (3.) Lastly comes the complete combination and recon- 
ciliation of these two extremes. All is by first cause and direct 
action like the first; all is by invariable law like the second, the 
law being only the mode of operation of his perfect will. 

Ill. Zhe Question of General vs. Special Providence. 

So also providence, general and special, is only another phase 
of the same question, and solved in the same way. At first all is 
special providence, — the result of caprice and favoritism without 
law. Then all, or nearly all, becomes general providence, oper- 
ating by invariable law, except that from time to time the general 
law is broken through for special purposes when necessary. Is 
not this the prevailing view now? Lastly, these two must be com- 
bined and reconciled in a third. All is alike general and special. 
— general, that is, according to law ; and special, that is, by direct 
action. There is no real distinction between the two,-——the dis- 
tinction vanishes in the presence of a higher view. 

IV. The Natural and the Supernatural. 

In precisely the same category falls the question of the natural 
and the supernatural. Here also the same three stages are evi- 
dent, and the same solution applies. (1.) First, all is super- 
natural and lawless, and nature is viewed with stupid wonder and 
abject fear. (2.) Then nature is reduced to mechanical laws, 
and subject to man. Wonder and fear give place to indifference, 
and perhaps to contempt. We practically live without God in 
the world. It requires now miracles, or a violent breaking 
through of law, in order to startle us out of our indifference, 
and awaken in us asense of the Divine Presence. (3.) But, 
lastly, we must come to a higher philosophy than either of these. 
We must recognize that all is natural and all is supernatural ac- 
cording as we viewit. All is natural, that is, according to law: 
but all is supernatural, that is, above nature, as we usually regard 
nature ; for all is permeated with the immediate Divine Pres- 
ence. Wonder in the contemplation of nature returns, or rather 
exalted reverence and rational worship is given in place of open- 
mouthed wonder and superstitious fear. Once clearly conceive 
the idea of God permeating nature and determining directly all 
its phenomena, and the distinction between the natural and the 
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supernatural disappears from view. And with it disappears also 
the necessity of miracles as we usually understand miracles. In 
fact the word, as we usually understand it, has no longer any 
meaning. 

I must stop here a moment to explain, lest I be misunderstood ; 
and to enforce, lest I be supposed to speak lightly. Miracles in 
the sense of violation of law are simply impossible, because law, 
both physical and moral, and one as much as the other, is the ex- 
pression of the essential nature and perfection of God. It is as 
impossible for God, in this sense, to perform a miracle as it is 
for Him to lie; and for the same reason, namely, that it is con- 
trary to his essential nature, and therefore unthinkable to the 
philosophical mind. In what sense, then, is a miracle possible ? 
I answer, only as an occurrence according to a law higher than 
any we yet know. If we define nature as consisting only of phe- 
nomena governed by physical and chemical laws, then life be- 
comes supernatural and miraculous. If we reduce the phenomena 
of life to law, and include these also in our definition of nature, 
but limit it there, then the se/f-determined phenomena of a free 
moral agent becomes supernatural, and therefore miraculous. 
Even these are doubtless subject to law, and may be included in 
our definition of nature; but there may well be other and higher 
modes of divine activity, the law of which we do not and may 
never understand. These are above our definition and conception 
of nature, and therefore to us supernatural and miraculous. If 
we are to believe in miracles, it is only in this sense. 

V. Question of Design in Nature. 

So, again, the question of design or purpose or mind in nature 
is similarly solved. It has been said — it is continually now being 
triumphantly said — that evolution has destroyed forever the 
teleological view of nature, that is, the idea of design or purpose 
in nature. Yes, if we mean the manlike, cabinet-making, watch- 
making design of Paley and the older writers, —a separate petty 
design for each separate object. It has, indeed, destroyed this ; 
but only to replace it by a far nobler conception, a truly godlike 
design, —a design embracing all space and running through all 
time, including and absorbing all possible and separate designs, 
and predetermining them by a universal law of evolution. 

Or the same question may be put another way ; as, “ Mind vs. 
Mechanics in Nature.” In the evolution of thought on this 
subject, at first all was mind, but lawless, capricious, like our 
own. Then one department after another of nature was reduced 
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to mechanical, physical, necessary law, until all have been, or 
will be, or conceivably may be, thus reduced; and mind seems 
at last driven out of nature entirely. The friends of religion and 
of the church in despair cry out for at least some small corner 
left for mind. Thus we see only recently going on, in an English 
scientific periodical,! a discussion on the subject of “* Mind as One 
of the Causes of Evolution.” And has it come to this? God, 
the Divine Mind, begging, as it were, for recognition as one of the 
causes of evolution? The true solution of this question is evident. 
It is the same as in the other cases. -A// is mind, or none; also, 
all is mechanics, or none. All is mind through mechanics. 
Mechanics is but the mode of operation of the Divine Mind. 

VI. Question of Mode of Creation. 

I might multiply examples, almost without limit, of questions 
the solution of which depends on this one of the relation of God 
to nature. I give one more, namely, the method of creation. 

The creation of the universe at once, and then rest ever since, 
— this old anthropomorphic idea is now replaced by that of con- 
tinuous creation, unhasting, unresting, by an eternal process of 
evolution. For if the universal law of gravitation is the divine 
mode of sustentation of the universe, the no less universal law of 
evolution is the divine process of creation. 


But it will be objected that this view of the relation of God 
to nature is nothing less than Pantheism; that it destroys the 
personality of Deity, the necessary foundation of all effective re- 
ligion ; that by this view God becomes a sort of vital principle of 
nature operating wnconsciously and by necessary law. I will not 
stop to argue this question, as I might, because I have already 
done so elsewhere.” I will now only make one remark. It is this: 
In our view of the nature of God, the choice is not between per- 
sonality and something /ower than personality, namely, a blind 
unconscious force operating by necessity, as the pantheist and 
materialist would have us believe; but between ow? personality 
and something immeasurably higher than personality as we know 
it. Our language is so poor that we are compelled to represent 
even our mental phenomena by physical images ; how much more, 
then, the divine nature by its human image! Self-conscious per- 
sonality is the highest thing we know or can conceive. We offer 
Him the very best thing we have when we call Him a Person, 


1 Duke of Argyle, Nature, vol. xxxiv., p. 335 ; S. B. Mitra, p. 385, 1886. 
2 Evolution and its Relation to Religious Thought, Part III., chap. vi. 
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even though we know that this, our best, falls far short of the 
infinite reality. 
THE CHRIST. 

Thus far I have touched only our ideas of God as being the 
most fundamental of all, and therefore controlling all other reli- 
gious ideas. But religion and the church are concerned also with 
man. Thus far I have spoken of the expansion and elevation of 
our most fundamental religious conceptions ; but science ought 
also to verify whatever is truest and noblest in our religious be- 
liefs. Here I touch on still more delicate ground. Shall I go on? 

What, then, think ye of Christ? This is, indeed, the test ques- 
tion, and we ought frankly to meet it. Does science have anything 
to say on this question also? I think it does. I shall not trouble 
myself and you with stating and attempting to combat the diverse 
and often ernde views held on this subject, but shall only state 
the view to which I am led both by science and, as I think, by a 
rational Christianity. According to this view, as organic evo- 
lution reached its goal and completion in man, so human evolu- 
tion reaches its goal and completion in the ideal man, — “ the 
Christ.” Observe, I say the Christ. Whether this ideal has ever 
appeared in the flesh is a distinct question which I shall speak 
of later. According to this view, the Christ is the ideal man, and 
therefore, — (mark the implication), — and therefore the divine 
man. We are all as men (as contradistinguished from brutes), — 
we are all, I say, sons of God ; the Christ is the well-beloved Son. 
We are all in the image of God; He is the express and perfect 
image. We are all partakers in various degrees of the divine 
nature ; in Him the divine nature is completely realized. It is 
not necessary that the ideal man —the Christ — should be perfect 
in knowledge or infinite in power. On the contrary, we ought to 
expect Him to grow in wisdom and in stature like other men. 
But He must be perfect in character, —in moral nature. Char- 
acter is essential spirit. All else, even knowledge, is only envi- 
ronment for its culture. In the blaze of the light of modern 
science we are apt to forget this. Character is the attitude of the 
human spirit toward the Divine Spirit. If I should add anything 
to this definition, I would say that it is spiritual attitude and 
spiritual energy. In the Christ this attitude must be wholly 
right ; the harmony, the union with the divine, must be perfect. 
This perfect union gives of necessity, also, fullness of spiritual 
energy. 

I fear you may think I am treading on holy ground. But no 
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ground is too holy to be trodden by reason, if only with reverent 
spirit, — with shoes removed. I have gonie so far that I must go 
on. I dare not stop without explaining myself more fully. I 
wish especially to show that, although the Christ must be human, 
— yes, even more intensely human than any one of us, — yet, by 
the law of evolution, we ought to expect Him to differ from us in 
an inconceivable degree. This I do by a series of illustrations. 

We have said that the Christ is the ideal, and, therefore, the 
divine Man ; that He is the goal and completion of humanity. But 
in evolution a goal is not only a completion of one stage, but also 
the beginning of a new stage, on a higher plane of life, with new 
and higher powers and capacities wnimaginable from any lower 
plane. Let me illustrate this important point. 

(1.) As man is the ideal, the goal and completion of animal 
evolution, and yet is he also a birth into a new and higher plane 
of life—the spiritual ; so the Christ,.the ideal Man, may be 
only the goal and completion of human evolution, and yet is He 
also a birth into a new and higher plane, — the divine. 

(2.) As the human spirit preéxisted in embryo in animals, 
slowly developing through all geological times, and finally came 
to birth and immortality in man; so the divine spirit is in 
embryo in man in various stages of development, and comes to 
birth and completion of divine life in the Christ. 

(3.) As animals reached conscious relations with God in man, 
even so man reaches wnion with God in the Christ. 

(4.) As man, the ideal of animal evolution, is a union of the 
animal with the spiritual ; so the Christ, the ideal of human evo- 
lution, is a union of the human with the divine. 

(5.) As, with the appearance of man, there were introduced 
into the world new powers and capacities unimaginable from 
the animal point of view, and therefore from that point of view 
seemingly supernatural, that is, above their nature; so with the 
appearance of the Christ there ought to be new powers and capa- 
cities unimaginable to the human point of view, and therefore to 
us seemingly supernatural, that is, above our nature. 

The Christ as defined above, that is, as the ideal man, is un- 
doubtedly a true object of rational worship. There are two, and 
only two, fundamental moral principles, — love to God and love to 
man. Both must be embodied in a rational worship. In Chris- 
tianity the one is embodied in the worship of an Infinite Spirit, — 
God ; the other in the worship of the ideal man, — the Christ. 
How much more effective this, as an agent of human culture, than 
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the worship of the impersonal abstraction, called Humanity, of 
the Positivists ! 

But now comes the last, the burning question, but distinctly 
a different question: Has the Christ ever come any otherwise 
than, in the human imagination, as an ideal? Has he ever come 
in the flesh? In a word, Is Jesus the Christ ? 

Let it be admitted that Jesus was not perfect in knowledge (He 
himself said, ‘* Of that day and hour knoweth no man, not even 
the Son, but the Father only”); nor infinite in power (He felt 
human weakness like others, and prayed to be delivered). Let it 
be admitted that He increased in wisdom and in stature like other 
men. But in character, in the perfect rightness of the attitude 
of his spirit toward the Divine Spirit, the completeness of the 
conformity of his will to the Divine Will, who has been able 
to find any defect? May we not, then, accept Him as the Christ, 
as the best ideal, not only that we know, but that we can con- 
ceive? And since ideals are the great agents in the formation of 
character, are we not bound to accept him as our Jeader, as the 
Captain of our salvation ? 

But it will be objected that this is inconsistent with the idea of 
evolution ; for the goal, or completion, or ideal of any stage can- 
not come until the end. I answer, this is true of organic but not 
of human evolution. There is an essential difference in this re- 
gard between these two kinds of evolution. In addition to all the 
factors of organic evolution, in human evolution there is introduced 
a new and higher factor which immediately takes precedence of 
all others. This factor is the conscious, voluntary codperation of 
the human spirit in the work of its own evolution. The method 
of this new factor consists essentially in the formation and espe- 
cially in the pursuit of ideals. In organic evolution species are 
transformed by the environment. In human evolution spirit or 
character is transformed by its own ideals. Organic evolution is 
by necessary law; human evolution is by voluntary effort, that is, 
by free law. Organic evolution is by a pushing upward and on- 
ward from below and behind; human evolution, by a pulling 
upward and onward from above and in front by the attractive 
force of ideals. Thus the ideal of organic evolution cannot come 
until the end; while the attracting ideals of human evolution 
must come — whether only in the imagination or realized in the 
flesh — but must come somehow in the course. The most pow- 
erfully attractive ideal ever presented to the human mind, and 
therefore the most potent agent in the evolution of human char- 
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acter, is the Christ. Thus ideal must come — whether in the 
imagination or in the flesh, but must come somehow — in the 
course and not at the end. At the end the whole human race 
must reach that ideal, — must reach “the measure of the stature 
of the fullness of the Christ.” But this can never be except by 
the attractive force of the ideal already come in the course. The 
Christ must reveal the right way of life before we can follow and 
transform our characters thereby. 

But it will be again objected that all ideals are only partial 
and temporary. We are drawn onward and upward by many 
successive ideals. Ideals are only milestones in our course which 
we successively reach and put behind us, while we press on toward 
another. They are but rounds of a ladder which we successively 
put beneath us as we climb higher. This ideal, too, — the Christ, 
— is only temporary ; we will put this also behind us and pass on. 

On this objection I make two brief remarks: First, Let it be 
admitted that such in many ways is the course of human progress, 
but who has been able to reach this ideal and conceive a higher ? 
When we have realized this one in our character and conduct, it 
will be time enough to seek another. Again: It is true that the 
human race in all its earlier stages has advanced, and in many 
directions is still advancing, only by means of partial and tem- 
porary ideals, which are replaced when they have served their 
purpose ; but this itself is a temporary phase of evolution. There 
must come, and does in fact come, a time when we catch glimpses 
of the absolute Ideal. Then the gaze becomes fixed, and we are 
drawn onward and upward forever. The human race has already 
reached the stage at which the absolute moral Ideal is attractive. 
This Divine Ideal can never again be lost, because it is itself the 
agent of its own realization. 


Joseph Le Conte. 


BERKELEY, CAL. 





JOHN WILLIAMSON NEVIN, 1803-1886." 


“ As I take it,” says Thomas Carlyle, “universal history, the 
history of what man has accomplished in this world, is at bottom 
the history of the great men who have worked here. They were 

1 The Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, D. D., LL. D. By Theo- 
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the leaders of men, these great ones; the modelers, patterns, and 
in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general mass of men 
contrived to do or to attain; all things that we see standing ac- 
complished in the world are properly the outer material result, the 
practical realization and embodiment, of thoughts that dwelt in 
the great men sent into the world.” To those who knew him, 
these words will appear strikingly applicable to John Williamson 
Nevin. In one sense, he wrought in obscurity. Leaving a large 
and well-known communion, — not because he was dissatisfied, 
but because he felt called to a work which happened to lie outside 
of it,— he went into another; one smaller in numbers, and with 
even less prestige than its size would have seemed to claim. In 
that smaller body he wrought out all his most characteristic 
thoughts, and saw them take form in a movement of which we 
might say, in the manner of Carlyle, that it is himself; a move- 
ment, however, so true to the original faith, the historic life, the 
present needs of the church catholic, that its significance cannot 
fail to appear more and more, as the general questions concerning 
the church and her unity are pressed upon our attention, and de- 
mand some worthy answer. We are well aware that this will 
seem extravagant praise to the reader, who is even now wondering 
whether he has ever heard the name. But that we are writing 
words of soberness, let the following quotation from Dean Stanley 
attest. In an address in March, 1879, after his return from the 
United States, he said: * Dollinger, when asked what theologians 
the Americans had produced, answered, ‘ Only two, — Channing, 
and the German Reformed pastor, Nevin,’ the author of ‘The 
Spirit of Sect,’ and father of the accomplished chaplain to the 
American Episcopal Church at Rome.” 

John Williamson Nevin was born in Franklin County, Penn- 
sylvania, on February 20, 1803, and spent his boyhood on a farm. 
. His father, John Nevin, was a cultivated man, a college graduate, 
and the family, of Scotch-Irish stock, were in good circumstances. 
From the atmosphere of old-fashioned Presbyterian family re- 
ligion, he passed into a very different one when, at fourteen, he 
vame to Schenectady, New York, to enter Union College. The 
type of religion prevalent there was emotional rather than educa- 
tional and churchly ; and his earnest nature was deeply impressed 
during a time of “ revival,” in which, after a period of gloom, he 
came out as one of the “converted.” His training, up to the 
time of his leaving home, had been thoroughly and seriously Chris- 
tian ; baptized in infancy, he had been “ taught to pray, to abhor 
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sin, to fear God, and to obey the Lord Jesus Christ.” If evidence 
of piety were asked, we could but point to the marked purity 
and strict conscientiousness of his conduct. He was a Christian 
youth. But he had not had that “experience” through which 
others had passed, and which was deemed indispensable if one 
would be saved. So, under the pressure of his surroundings, like 
many another young Christian since, he was thrown into a state 
of great anxiety about his soul, and was led to think that his re- 
ligions condition thus far had been one of dead formalism, from 
which he resolved to rouse himself; and finally, though not even 
then in a way satisfactory to himself, he “entertained a hope,” 
and was considered to have “ become a Christian.” 

That in this awakening there was a genuine element, we would 
not deny. His Christian standing needed, of course, to become a 
matter of conscious choice, of personal reaffirmation, with him- 
self ; and in its poor, distorted form this process served that pur- 
pose. But the remainder of his college course, instead of being 
filled with a higher joy, was turned into a period of morbid intro- 
spection, and when he graduated in 1821, he was, as he himself 
many years later described it, “dyspeptic both in body and 
mind.” 

At the age of eighteen he was considered still too young to 
enter upon professional studies, even if his health had permitted ; 
moreover, he had not yet been able to come to a decision as to 
his calling in life. So he spent two years more in the quiet coun- 
try home, and at the end of that time entered Princeton Seminary ; 
not, indeed, sure that he was called to the gospel ministry, but 
hoping that before the close of the course his duty would be 
made clear to him. In linguistic and exegetical studies he led 
his class, and at his graduation he accepted an invitation to take 
charge of the department of Dr. Charles Hodge, who was to 
spend two years in Europe. Upon the return of the regular pro- 
fessor, young Nevin was called to a chair in the new Presbyterian 
Seminary to be established at Allegheny ; and thither, after delays 
incident to the beginning of the undertaking, he went in 1830 to 
assume duties which in this later day are divided among several 
professors. Here he remained for ten years, with but a single 
colleague in the work, devoting himself specially to Biblical litera- 
ture, but adding to his seminary duties such outside tasks as fre- 
quent (and gratuitous) supply of vacant pulpits, editing a reform 
journal, and in other ways putting forth efforts on behalf of tem- 
perance and the abolition of slavery. In fact, so pronounced was 
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he in advocating these great causes that the conservatives of the 
General Assembly, on one occasion, informally begged him to 
desist. Nevertheless he retained throughout the confidence of his 
brethren, and was not molested in his position as a church 
teacher. , 

It was during his ten years’ professorship at Western Seminary 
that the great schism between the Old and the New School Presby- 
terians took place. Professor Nevin’s ties all bound him to stand 
on the Old School side; it is worthy of note, however, that he 
requested an entry to be made on the records of his presbytery 
to the effect that in voting his adherence to the Old School Assem- 
bly he must not be understood to unchureh the New School As- 
sembly, or to deny its legitimate succession. It was thought by 
his brethren that he was over-scrupulous in the matter, but they 
granted the request ; when the two bodies came together many 
years after, it gave him pleasure to recall an action in which, in 
1838, he had stood almost alone. 

During the latter part of his connection with the seminary at 
Allegheny, his views were in a transition state. His necessarily 
wide reading and study, reinforeing his extensive and thorough 
Biblical learning, served to broaden and vitalize his dogmatic 
views ; and, to set him upon a different track, Neander’s works in 
church history did the rest. But this was a very far-reaching in- 
tellectual and spiritual experience, and it did not at once come 
to full consciousness within him. Christological elements lay in 
his mind side by side with those of the mechanical and unhis- 
torical system in which he had been instructed, and his master- 
principle was still in the latter, even while he was groping for a 
better. 

There is no evidence that, when a unanimous call was sent him 
in 1840 by the Synod of the German Reformed Church, he was 
at all disaffected toward the Presbyterian Church. The Seminary 
of the Reformed Church, then located at Mercersburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, had suffered greatly from changes in the professorships, 
and by a series of providential events the attention of the Synod 
had been directed, greatly to his surprise, to Professor Nevin. 
Throughout life it was characteristic of him to pay the most 
scrupulous heed to everything that appealed to him as duty, and 
to submit every important question to his God in prayer. And 
although in this case he found many things to consider, and much 
to dissuade him from the step, his sense of duty became so clear 
and strong that he resigned his chair at Allegheny, received dis- 
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missal from his presbytery, and cast in his lot with a people that 
were strangers to him. He gave himself to them without reserva- 
tion, and they warmly reciprocated by rallying about him, and 
allowing him all freedom in public teaching and discussion. In 
the long controversies that arose latet, the great body of his Synod 
were always with him, giving him a calm and undisturbed sup- 
port ; for their confidence in his ability, his entire unselfishness, 
and his perfect sincerity could only grow the more he was really 
put to the test. 

In fact, a new life now opened before him. At Mercersburg 
he found Dr. Augustus Rauch, President of Marshall College, a 
man of great gifts, a thorough master in philosophy, whose “ Psy- 
chology and Anthropology,” published the same year, elicited 
high praise in many quarters. This man, whom the “ Princeton 
Review ” admired as “ the elegant scholar, the tasteful critic, the 
philosophical guide to the interior of art,” found in the new theo- 
logical professor a most congenial co-worker ; while the latter, in 
his turn, having long paid attention to German writers, felt it a 
precious privilege to have beside him a guide who was thoroughly 
at home in German literature and thought. To Dr. Rauch it was 
4 new inspiration; to Dr. Nevin it was better than a course at 
European universities. The friendship so happily formed and so 
full of promise was, alas! to be of short duration. Within less 
than a year Dr. Rauch was taken ill and died,—an irreparable 
loss to the college and the church. 

But practical affairs, and not merely academic pursuits, soon 
engaged Dr. Nevin’s attention. He wrote for the church paper, 
seeking to awaken a deeper religious life; he went about among 
the churches, and by speech and pen enlisted popular interest in 
the endowment of the institutions at Mercersburg; he prepared, 
for the laity as well as the clergy, a series of articles on *“ The 
Heidelberg Catechism,” in which he portrayed the beginnings of 
the Reformed Church, and set forth its true historic character, — 
a character which he believed was in danger of being lost, and 
needed watchful effort to retain and restore. And in this he was 
not mistaken. Indeed, so soon was he to have proof of this in his 
own person that he had no time left him to anticipate the crisis. 
We refer to the once famous “ Anxious Bench” controversy. 
The Reformed Church at Mercersburg, being without a pastor, 
was temporarily supplied by professors and students, and after- 
ward, at Dr. Nevin’s own suggestion, by a former Princeton Semi- 
nary friend of his. This preacher had adopted the so-called new 
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measures, and, having by his emotional sermons drawn large con- 
gregations, suddenly one Sunday evening, while Dr. Nevin was 
seated in the pulpit, produced the “ Anxious Bench” parapher- 
nalia, and in a short time converted the staid old church into a 
scene of noise and disorder.’ At the close of the “service” Dr. 
Nevin was requested to add a word, which he did — in a some- 
what different vein from the address preceding it. He showed 
the difference between coming up to the altar and coming to 
Christ ; between excited feeling and true faith; and warned his 
hearers against self-deception. But this was not the end. The 
people loved to see their church crowded, felt that they could raise 
more salary for such a man, and decided to extend him a call. 
Distasteful as it all must have been to Dr. Nevin, he could, never- 
theless, not suffer such a state of things to come upon the only 
Reformed Church in the place, the church which he himself, as 
well as the students, must regularly attend. He wrote a letter to 
the candidate, frankly telling him that while he hoped the call 
would be accepted, he also hoped that the “ new measures ” would 
be laid aside, and the catechetical system, as the legitimate system 
of the Reformed Church, consistently used and faithfully adhered 
to ; otherwise they two would be unable to work together harmoni- 
ously. The result was a very long and indignant letter in reply, 
and the candidate’s refusal to come. 

Meanwhile, however, this emotional system had gained adher- 
ents among his own students ; to whom, in his lectures on Pastoral 
Theology, he explained the reasons for his position, and the evils 
of this new type of religion as being in the end hurtful to true 
spirituality. These lectures he amplified and published under the 
title, ““ The Anxious Bench, a Tract for the Times,” and the little 
book, which was soon translated into German, had an immense 
circulation. 

“Simeon the Stylite,” the writer said in the course of his tract, 
*¢ distinguished himself in the fifth century by taking his station 
on the top of a pillar, for the glory of God and the benefit of his 
own soul. This whimsical discipline he continued to observe for 
forty-seven years. Meanwhile he became an object of wide- 
spread veneration. Vast crowds came from a distance to gaze 
upon him and hear him preach. The measure took with the peo- 
ple wonderfully. Thousands of heathen were converted and bap- 
tized by his hand. Among these, it may be charitably trusted, 
there were some whose conversion was inward and solid. God 
may have made use of Simeon’s pillar —sixty feet high — to 
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bring them to himself. The seal of his approbation might, there- 
fore, seem to have rested upon it to an extraordinary extent. No 
wonder the device became popular. The quackery of the pillar 
took possession of the Eastern world and stood for a century, a 
monument of the folly that gave it birth, We laugh at it now; 
and yet it seemed a good thing in its time, and carried a weight 
of popularity with it, such as no new measure can boast of in our 
day. Monkery was to many, in fact, the means of conversion 
and salvation ; and to this day an argument might be framed in 
its favor, under this view, no less plausible, to say the least, than 
any that can be presented for the use of the Anxious Bench.” ! 

The publication of this tract was, in its day, a bold thing. The 
system it denounced had not only made great inroads upon the 
so-called Puritan denominations ; it had entered also the Lutheran 
and the Reformed churches, and was in some regions threatening 
to efface entirely their historic identity as Reformation churches. 
What Dr. Nevin intended, therefore, was not to make an onslaught 
upon those bodies whose genius was that of the Anxious Bench, 
but rather to contend for the recovery of the heritage of his own 
communion; for the restoration of its own proper life; for the 
development of its own best resources, along those catholic lines 
which, running down from the apostles’ time, and loyally within 
the Reformation movement of the sixteenth century, might most 
surely lead to a grander church of the future by being loyal to 
the church of the past. And so it was that, almost at the outset 
of his career at Mercersburg, he began to deal practically with the 
Church Question ; he was forced to face it, and forced to speak 
his mind, whether he would or no. Considering the prevalence 
of the views he was compelled to antagonize, it must be said that 
even the copious abuse he received was less than might have been 
expected, and, so far from endangering his official position or 
weakening his influence, his fearless utterance only strengthened 
his hold upon the church at large. 

Dr. Rauch had passed away, and to the duties of his seminary 
chair, Dr. Nevin added some of the college work which had been 
done by the late lamented president. Enormous as were his 
powers, Dr. Nevin was now without doubt overtaxed, and the 
Synod set about finding a colleague for him at the seminary. 
They found a man whose acceptance of the call to Mercersburg 
was in its way one of the most fortunate things that ever befell 
American Christendom, — Dr. Philip Schaff, then a young lec- 
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turer at Berlin, already rising in fame. He entered upon his 
duties in 1844, and prepared an inaugural address, which was in 
reality a solid theological essay, and which was published the 
following year in an English translation, with Introduction by 
Dr. Nevin, and also, in an appendix, a sermon by Dr. Nevin, on 
Catholic Unity. The title of the inaugural was, “ The Principle 
of Protestantism as related to the Present State of the Church,” 
and the volume, containing thus the utterances of the two Mercers- 
burg professors, naturally attracted some attention. The position 
taken by the writers would not to-day seem startling, however far 
the reader might be from holding such a position himself: this, 
namely, that Protestantism was neither a revolution in the six- 
teenth century, nor a mere restoration of ancient Christianity, but 
a true advance in the history of the church; not, therefore, itself 
the final and perfect form of Christianity, but only a transition 
stage on the way to a higher consummation, in which all branches 
of the church shall merge in a real unity, though in what 
form, it would be impossible to predict. Now to hold a view 
like this — a view of historical development — implies a sort of 
vindication of the medizval Latin church, hence, by inference, 
of Roman Catholicism, of “ Popery;” and to say a good word 
for ** Popery ” was in the year 1845, far more than in the year 
1890, a sin not to be covered. Not, indeed, that either of the 
writers had, even indirectly, intimated that in the great issue Ro- 
manism was in any degree in the right and Protestantism in the 
wrong. It was simply the assertion that the Church of Rome 
occupied a legitimate position (now transcended) in the course of 
historical development ; that, in other words, she was not, simply 
and purely, of the Devil. But even this was too strong doctrine 
for a Dr. Joseph F. Berg, a violent anti-popery lecturer, pastor 
of one of the Reformed churches in-Philadelphia, and editor of 
“The Protestant Banner,” who began in an irregular way to pre- 
fer charges against Dr. Nevin as betraying his trust in his official 
capacity as a seminary professor. The assailed professor was 
equal to the emergency. He wrote a series of articles on “ Pseudo- 
Protestantism,” in which he showed the evils and dangers of a 
merely negative Protestantism, whose fundamental tenet is not the 
truth of the gospel, but the falsity of Rome. He held up to the 
light its uncharitableness; its resort to unworthy weapons, its 
participation in the very vices of which Popery is accused ; its 
rationalism, incurred by a zeal to avoid Romish errors, ending in 
virtual denial of the mysteries of sacraments and the church. 
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Of the charge of “ Romanizing tendencies” on his own part, he 
cleared himself most effectually by taking his stand upon the posi- 
tive faith of the Reformation. 

But Dr. Berg would not allow the matter to drop there. He 
found a way to bring the Principle of Protestantism up for 
trial before the Synod. An exhaustive discussion, lasting several 
days, absorbed the attention of that body, and served to bring 
the merits of the case clearly to view. When the vote was taken 
the professors were all but unanimously acquitted. Thus was the 
Mercersburg movement well under way ; and full account having 
been demanded of it and full account given, it still had the con- 
fidence and support of the Synod. 

From this time on, the reader of the biography before us will 
see Dr. Nevin drawn into frequent controversies with leading 
theologians outside his own church; within his church, the vic- 
tory, as we have seen, is for the present decidedly on his side. 
These larger controversies are the more significant as they show us 
men of most widely separated churches and most widely different 
schools of thought in turn attacking his views, or under the fire 
of his criticism of their own, and through them all Dr. Nevin 
occupying essentially the same position. The Revivalism of the 
Anxious Bench, the mechanical Orthodoxy of Princeton, the 
modern Puritan Evangelicalism, the Anglicanism of jure divino 
Episcopacy, the Romanism of Brownson, —he combats each in 
turn, from the same central stronghold; not as a mere polemic, 
intent only on victory, but with an ever-deepening enthusiasm for 
the unity of the church and the real enthronement of Christ as 
Head over all things. 

It may as well be confessed at once that Dr. Nevin’s writings 
are difficult reading. Not altogether because of the profundity 
of the subjects with which he dealt, though that will account for 
much of their obscurity ; but still more, it seems to us, because of 
the necessary haste in which he was compelled to write, and partly, 
also, because of his increased absorption in German thinkers, whose 
style is often execrable in direct proportion to the magnificence of 
their ideas. Here lay one great defect in Dr. Nevin’s writing ; 
energy it possessed in abundance, clearness and elegance it often 
lacked, — elegance, which may be dispensed with, clearness, which 
is the prime and indispensable requisite. With the vast amount 
of work he carried on, it followed as a matter of course that 
the numerous papers he wrote could not undergo very careful 
revision, and in consequence suffered in point of literary form. 
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There is an occasional lack of proportion, there is a recurrence of 
phrases the use of which had become second nature to him, but 
which to the uninitiated obscured rather than illuminated his 
thought; in short, it is the “ ex tempore manner” committed for 
all time to cold type. This is the more to be regretted because of 
the brilliant gifts of expression with which Dr. Nevin was by 
nature endowed: to the profundity of the thinker and the grasp 
of the thorough scholar he added fluency of language, wealth of 
imagination, a vein of humor side by side with a mystic, devo- 
tional fervor,— all contributing to a style which, at its best, is 
very like Carlyle’s in rugged force and exhilarating power. And 
while it is never to be forgotten that some of the world’s greatest 
men can give but little to literature simply because they give so 
much to life, and that Dr. Nevin was lavishly spending his ener- 
gies upon the uplifting of the church and the furnishing of men 
to minister to her, one cannot help regretting that he could not 
also have left behind him works of such finished literary form as 
more abundant leisure and painstaking attention to that matter 
could have produced. 

This by the way. The Synod at York had vindicated its theo- 
logical professors, but Dr. Berg and his adherents could not rest 
satisfied. Dr. Nevin had made some statements regarding ‘“ the 
mystical union between Christ and his people,” which to them 
savored of we know not what pernicious errors; and newspaper 
charges continued to rain in upon him, although the statements in 
question, being contained in the book that had been on trial, 
had been officially indorsed. So, during the next year, he wrote 
“The Mystical Presence: a Vindication of the Reformed or 
Calvinistic Doctrine of the Holy Eucharist.” The discussions to 
which this book gave rise we can barely mention in passing.! Dr. 
Charles Hodge, of Princeton, tried to set aside its careful and 
painstaking argument by what Dr. Nevin used to call “a magis- 
terial wave of the hand,” and took his leave of the author with a 
general fling at “German mystics.” ‘“ Germanism ” was in those 
days a grave offense. It is very different now, but in some quar- 
ters the prejudice has not yet passed away. The writer well 
remembers how, a few years ago, he was naively cautioned, by a 
brother of very orthodox sentiments, against the use of Meyer’s 
** Kommentar,” because “ he was afraid of those Germans”! As 
for Dr. Nevin’s view of the Lord’s Supper, we may give the sub- 


1 In Germany The Mystical Presence was reviewed at length by Dr. Ebrard, 
who commended it, and Dr. Nevin’s views generally, in the highest terms. 
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stance of it briefly in his own words: “ The sacrament is not the 
elements used in its celebration, nor the outward service only in 
which this consists, but a divine transaction, comprehending, 
along with such visible and earthly forms, the invisible power of 
the very verities themselves that are thus symbolically repre- 
sented.” Being but a restatement, in more modern terms, of 
the original Calvinistic teaching, we need not be surprised to find 
that the same view, essentially, as that of “The Mystical Pres- 
ence” is maintained by Dr. Henry J. Van Dyke, one of the most 
honored divines in our Presbyterian Church, in the “ Presby- 
terian Review ” for April, 1887.1 

Proofs were not lacking that, in spite of a few opponents, the 
theological labors of Dr. Nevin were increasingly appreciated by 
his brethren in the church. In 1848 the Marshall College alumni 
founded the “* Mercersburg Review,” chiefly to serve as an organ 
for their leader. He was tendered the editorship, which, how- 
ever, he declined; but, in the nature of the case, became the 
leading contributor. In the pages of this “ Review” we must 
look for the works of Dr. Nevin.? During the first few years 
his pen was remarkably prolific, and the productions of this 
period are among his strongest and most strikingly original. It 
was the time when in England the Oxford movement had come 
to a crisis, many of its leaders having gone over to Rome; in 
New England the brilliant Orestes A. Brownson had taken the 
same step, and was now publishing his “ Review ;”’ old issues, long 
considered dead, were revived, and questions deemed settled were 
found to be very far from settled ; startling light was thrown upon 
the history of the early church by such a writer as Isaac Taylor, 


who affirmed that in that church were more corruptions and super- 
stitions than in the modern Roman, and sought thus to disparage 
the Oxford cult of a patristic Christianity ; while in fact the new 
impulses beginning to be felt in church history, since the advent 


1 Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, p. 295. 

2 Dr. Nevin’s contributions to the Review were about one hundred in number, 
and filled some 2,800 pages. In addition to the few of which specific mention 
is made in this paper, we quote the titles of several of the more noteworthy : 
The Sect System ; Historical Development ; The Liturgical Movement ; Bible 
Christianity ; Catholicism ; The Church Year ; Christian Hymnology ; Hodge 
on Ephesians; The Natural and the Supernatural ; Theology of the New 
Liturgy ; Presbyterian Union Convention; Dorner’s History of Protestant 
Theology ; The Old Catholic Movement ; Christianity and Humanity ; “ Apol- 
los, or the Way of God,” and Reply to an Anglican Catholic ; The Pope’s En- 
cyclical ; Inspiration of the Bible. 
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of Neander, compelled students of the Church Question to make a 
reéxamination of the terms of their problem. With the freedom 
of the scholar and the zeal of the prophet, upheld and stimu- 
lated by the expressed confidence of his brethren in him, and with 
a journal whose pages were at his disposal without restriction as 
to limit, Dr. Nevin addressed himself to his task with an enthu- 
siasm and yet a solemnity which his reader is made to feel in every 
line. How he makes the days of Cyprian live before us; how he 
brings us into the very atmosphere of those early ages; how he 
portrays the true life of the Apostolic Symbol, and turns to our 
vision the “grand and glorious objectivities of the Christian 
faith” ! ‘A prominent bishop of the Episcopal Church once re- 
ferred to these as “the palmy days of the ‘ Mercersburg Re- 
view.’ ” . 

There was a common and not altogether strange misapprehen- 
sion that the views and conclusions which Dr. Nevin had come to 
hold must consistently lead him to Puseyism or to Rome. Men 
should, of course, have known better, when his utterances on 
that matter were so very clear and explicit. But it is the com- 
mon fate of those who do justice to the truth there may be in 
some other system, to be regarded as traitors to their own and 
abettors of the enemy. This sort of thing never deterred Dr. 
Nevin, nor, indeed, did it ever cease to follow him. Within this 
very year it has come to the knowledge of the present writer that 
Dr. Nevin was still being charged with disloyalty to Protestant- 
ism; and there are doubtless to-day those who regard him as a 
crypto-papist. 

But, as we say, Dr. Nevin pursued his course, in the fear of 
God, and in adoring devotion to the mystery of his Incarnate 
Son ; in this latter he was, indeed, of the very temper and spirit 
of St. John. This it was that both necessitated his passionate 
faith in a holy Catholic Church, and at the same time forbade his 
acceptance of the poor, carnal substitutes which the current eccle- 
siasticisms had to offer. Thus it was that, similarly to Dr. Fred- 
erick Denison Maurice (though the two men are utterly different 
in temperament as in race), the more he prophesied, the more was 
he cursed of both sides. Yet there he stood: he could do no 
otherwise. To deny a Catholic Church, to relegate it to the 
realm of effete superstitions, as was done by the rationalism of so- 
called “ Evangelical ” thinkers, —that he could not do without 
relegating the glorious supernatural fact of the Incarnation 
thither also. And to make a church by outward aggregation of 
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units (the old, exploded “ social contract” theory in theology), 
— this all his philosophical postulates made utterly abhorrent to 
him ; made, again, precisely equivalent to the denial of the church 
as an object of faith. Or to rest in an invisible church, whose 
members are all the elect as known to God alone, — elect out of 
every age and race and clime,— this also (well enough in its 
place) still left unexplained “ His Body the Church,” “ the full- 
ness of Him that filleth all in all;” in other words, left unex- 
plained the organic connection between the historic incarnate 
Christ and the new-born society of Pentecost Day. On the other 
hand, to limit the holy Catholic Church to the obedience of the 
Pope, or the communion of bishops, might be to believe in a 
visible, supernatural order: the trouble was, it seemed to him, 
that that order was not the church ; that it was not a body organ- 
ically one with the Christ, instinct with the life of the glorified 
Lord, but a mechanical arrangement running alongside the so- 
ciety of the Faithful, to keep that society in order, to preserve 
truth for it and keep it in touch with Heaven. And to believe in 
a holy Mechanical Arrangement was to him forever not the same 
as to believe in a holy Catholic Church. 

But we are anticipating. 

Events in the English Church stirred him deeply. He had no 
patience with those enlightened persons to whom the Oxford move- 
ment signified nothing but puerility destitute of all reason. “The 
movement,” he writes in his article on “ The Anglican Crisis,” “ is 
of far too high and ominous a character, has enlisted in its service 
far too great an amount of powerful intellect and learning and 
study, and has gone forward with far too much prayer and fast- 
ing and inward spiritual conflict, and has taken hold far too 
deeply of the foundations of the best religious life of the nation, 
and has led and is still leading to far too many and too painful 
sacrifices, to be resolved with any rationality whatsoever into 
views and motives so poor as those which are called in to account 
for it by the self-sufficient class of whom we now speak. . . . The 
main significance of the crisis lies just here, that it goes so thor- 
oughly to the heart and core of the Church Question, and shuts 
men up to the necessity of answering it in a direct way, if they 
answer it at all, with full view of what that answer means. The 
force of the question in the end is nothing less than this: Whether 
the original Catholic doctrine concerning the church, as it stood 
in universal authority through all ages before the Reformation, is 
to be received and still held as a necessary part of the Christian 
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faith, or deliberately rejected as an error dangerous to men’s 
souls and at war with the Bible. . . . We ought to see and feel 
that this is a question, not for Episcopalians as such only, but 
for all Protestants. 

“But the crisis carries with it a sifting efficacy, also, in other 
directions. It bears with trying severity on the pretensions of 
Episcopacy, which in England and this country admits either too 
little or too much for the stability of its own claims. Take the 
Low Church ground in its communion, and it sinks at once plainly 
to the order of the sects around it, which have, by their open pro- 
fession, discarded the proper church theory altogether. .. . It 
would be far more honest and manly, we think, if the school here 
noticed, both in England and in this country, would at once for- 
sake Anglicanism as it now stands, and either pass over into the 
bosom of other denominations, or, if more to their taste, form a 
new Episcopal sect in open and free fellowship with other sections 
of orthodox Protestantism.” ! 

This was certainly a striking prophecy of Reformed Episco- 
palianism more than a score of years before the event. 

But let us follow the writer a little farther. ‘“ What shall we 
now say of that other form of Episcopacy which calls itself high 
only becatise it is more exclusive in theory as well as practice, and 
lays greater stress on the legal obligation of its system, while 
the whole is still taken in the light of a merely mechanical ap- 
pointment or law? .. . It is possible to take very high ground 
with this view, to be very aristocratic and very exclusive ; but the 
view itself is low, and proceeds on the want of faith in the proper 
supernatural character of the church, rather than on the presence 
of such faith; on which account, the farther it is pushed, it only 
becomes the more plainly empty and pedantic. 

“Faith in the church, in the old ecclesiastical sense, is not a 
stiff persuasion merely that certain arrangements are of divine 
appointment ; it is the apprehension, rather, of the church as a 
living, supernatural fact, back of all such arrangements, having 
its ground in the mystery of the Incarnation, according to the 
order of the ancient Creed. . . . If Episcopacy and a liturgy be 
found to grow forth conclusively from the nature of the church, 
in such catholic view, it is all right and good; let them come in 
for their proper share of respect.” ? 

In this striking article (from which we regret our mability to 


1 Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, pp. 310, seq. 
2 Ibid., pp. 314, 315. 
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quote more) there is much which has the appearance of favoring 
Rome. It is well that, in the articles on “* Brownson’s Quarterly 
Review,” Dr. Nevin has left us an admirable criticism of the 
Roman system. It is too extended an argument to be reproduced 
here, even in synopsis; but we cannot forbear making a brief 
quotation : — 

“The theory rests on a wrong conception of what authority is 
in the world of mind, and so, on a wrong conception of the true 
nature of the church as the divinely constituted organ and bearer 
of Christ’s will to the end of time. . . . This ecclesia docens is 
no organic product or outbirth of the new creation among be- 
lievers generally, whom it was appointed to save. Its prophetical, 
priestly, and kingly functions are not, after all, the activity of 
Christ’s mystical body, actualizing itself as a living body by ap- 
propriate organs created for such a purpose. The ministry is to 
be regarded as a body independent of the church, and it must 
possess a life of its own; in a word, it is a separate organization 
of its own, through which the higher powers of Christianity must 
needs be carried forward, by a wholly distinct channel, for the 
use of the world from age to age.” . . . Again: “ As a super- 
natural constitution, it [the church] must not in any sense con- 
form to the order of nature. It must not be organic, nor his- 
toric:l, nor human, in its higher life; but one long monotony 
rather of mere outward law and authority, superseding or crush- 
ing the natural order of the world, and contradicting it, age after 
age, to the end of time. The Roman system carries in it thus a 
constant tendency to resolve the force of Christianity into magic, 
and to fall into a mere opus operatum in the worse sense.”’! 

If Dr. Nevin thus regarded Romanism as directly contradicting 
the views and principles which governed all his thinking, what 
room is there to say or to suppose that he was at heart friendly to 
it? It may be added, in passing, that Mr. Brownson courteously 
acknowledged his gratification at having met, in this discussion, 
an opponent very different from those he commonly encountered. 

We are becoming painfully conscious of the length to which 
this paper has already grown, with so much yet remaining to 
narrate. But we cannot pass over the famous articles on “ Karly 
Christianity,” “ Cyprian,” and “ The Apostles’ Creed,” without at 
least a word. The upshot of the argument was that early Chris- 
tianity was a very different thing from modern Protestantism, 
especially in the so-called Evangelical form, very different, too, 

1 Life and Work of John Williamson Nevin, pp. 327, 328. 
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from Anglicanism ; that, therefore, the Reformation was not a 
restoration of Ante-Nicene religion, but that in many things, and 
those, too, such as are most distasteful to modern American Pro- 
testants, the present counterpart of Ante-Nicene religion (so far 
at least as outward form or embodiment is concerned) is Roman 
Catholic religion. That, however, the great distinguishing feature 
of the life of that early church was its high consciousness of the 
supernatural order of grace which had come into the world by the 
Incarnation, and was now embodied in the church ; and that this 
faith was not in any such degree a living power to-day, but that 
to recover it——to make the Apostles’ Creed once more truly, 
deeply, the creed of Christians — would in the end solve the whole 
question of church unity, and every other question of church life. 
That, moreover, the peril of modern Protestantism lay precisely 
in its neglect and dislike of the Creed, and in its corresponding 
evils of sectism and rationalism, leading, unless checked, to the 
forfeiture of all consciousness of a supernatural kingdom of grace. 
Setting forth, with forceful reiteration and amplification, startling 
propositions like these, he at the same time well guarded his own 
position by recurring to the attitude of the Reformers toward the 
Creed, showing especially how Calvin’s “ Institutes ” were strue- 
turally built upon its framework; and how, in the milder, more 
irenic Heidelberg Catechism of his own church, that same vener- 
able Creed was the formative principle, the vital soul. 

As a matter of course, every striking utterance of this char- 
acter called forth protest from some paper or journal, and the 
result was a very thorough discussion of these topics, and the suc- 
cessive restatement of Dr. Nevin’s views from some slightly dif- 
ferent angle ; his contributions appearing in almost every number 
of the “ Mercersburg Review,” and being often of great length. 

The Mercersburg views were from the outset given a more 
practical direction by being associated with the liturgical move- 
ment in the Reformed Church. Nowhere more quickly than in 
forms of worship will views like these, or their opposites, make 
their presence felt. The Book of Common Prayer, in its various 
editions, is a history of the Anglican Church and of English 
Protestantism. While the Reformed Church is, historically, a 
liturgical church, yet under the influences prevalent in this coun- 
try the consciousness of the fact had been largely lost; and now 
that the question was before the Synod, it was found that such 
a conception of the church as had come to be held required a 
liturgy that should be more than a mere repristination of sixteenth 
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century Palatinate or Swiss forms, — while yet the original in- 
tention had been simply to restore, not to formulate anything 
new. It is easy to see what an opportunity this would afford an 
opposition party. Dr. Nevin served upon the committee, together 
with Dr. Schaff, — not of his own choice, but as a duty assigned 
him. It was a long, weary struggle, not without episodes that 
afforded him the opportunity to witness for the truth as he held 
it, but, on the whole, ofttimes disheartening. And yet the result 
was an immense improvement in the worship of the Reformed 
Chureh as a whole, for which it was well worth the while to have 
spent years in toil and controversy. 

It was in more immediate connection with this liturgical move- 
ment that Dr. Dorner, of Berlin, was led to make some criticisms 
on the Mercersburg theology, to which Dr. Nevin replied in his 
** Review,” in an exhaustive article of one hundred and twelve 
pages! The truth is, Dr. Dorner was not accurately informed on 
all points at issue,— we mean as to the facts of the situation on 
this side, — and that he held no such faith in a holy Catholic 
Church as did Dr. Nevin, and hence could not but diverge from 
Dr. Nevin’s views on many other points. We regret that Dr. Appel 
could not in his biography have given more space to this great 
debate ; but we realize too well what must have been his constant 
embarrassment from too much material. 

And now, as we are confronted by the necessity of bringing 
this sketch to a close, we feel deeply how little, after all, we have 
told the reader who John Williamson Nevin was; how he lived 
and wrought ; what he accomplished. We regret our inability to 
portray the personality of so interesting a man in detail. His 
biographer, a former pupil and afterward a colleague in the 
faculty of the college at Mercersburg and at Lancaster, gives us 
many delightful glimpses of him, many charming bits of reminis- 
cence that serve to relieve the solidity of theological and philo- 
sophical chapters. Dr. Nevin’s outward life was, in a sense, un- 
eventful; yet, as being conspicuously the foremost figure in his 
church for a whole generation, as called to lead in one campaign 
after another, and summoned to one burden of responsibility after 
another, it was a most eventful life, too; eventful in the romance 
of high, unwearying, difficult, noble service. He was the teacher, 
the “ doctor,” of his church; not the less so, though he might be 
in retirement on his lovely farm, Caernarvon Place, near Lancaster, 
for even there intellectual labors of one kind and another — 


1 Mercersburg Review, October, 1868. 
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so long as his hand was able to wield the pen, so long as his 
strength sufficed him for the college pulpit of Franklin and Mar- 
shall — still served to inspire readers and hearers. 

But it must not be inferred that he was a mere student, shut up 
in his library, withdrawn from the world of men. His life was a 
life of action, a life of efforts, directed to practical ends. Much 
in meditation, much in prayer, he never ceased to do as at Prince- 
ton and at Allegheny he had always done, — to go out of his study 
and his lecture-room into the active work of counseling, aiding, 
and organizing efforts to promote reforms or to advance the 
church. And, as we have seen, in such steps he was not wont to 
take counsel of his fears. 

Strange as it may sound in view of his theological position, we 
cannot but say with Dr. Gast, in his admirable Introduction, that 
Dr. Nevin was a Puritan. As Dr. Richard S. Storrs has recently 
re-defined the “ Puritan spirit” for us,! we are struck with the 
aptness of the characterization as applying to Dr. Nevin: “ An 
intense conviction of apprehended truth,” “a masterful sincerity,” 
‘“‘a majestic Ideal,” “a superb and shining courage,” — all these 
were his in marked degree. If, however, there was in him the 
austere spirit of a Hebrew prophet, there was something more; 
rather let us say, if there was in him the spirit of the Boanerges, 
there was also, and much more, the spirit of him who had “ be- 
held the only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth,” 
and who to his latest days bore witness of Him who is “ the true 
God and the Eternal Life.” The glory of Christ, his unique 
Personality, his Headship over the church, over humanity, over the 
world, his testimony in the Scriptures, — this was that “appre- 
hended Truth ” for which he contended with “ superb and shining 
courage,” and which served to shape his “ majestic Ideal.” 

Has his work any present significance for us? Very much, we 
believe. 

The Mercersburg movement, viewed on its own merits, is a 
great movement. It sought to recover, in a more philosophical 
and spiritual way, what the Oxford movement sought to recover 
in the English Church. We are not saying that the Mercersburg 
leaders were better men or greater men than the Oxford leaders, 
or that the former movement, for picturesqueness or for visible 
results, is once to be mentioned with the latter; but we do say 
that the answer which Dr. Nevin gave to the Church Question will 
increasingly appear the right answer, when the answer of John 


1 The Puritan Spirit, an Oration delivered at Boston, December 18, 1890. 
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Henry Newman and the answer of Professor Pusey will be seen 
to have been wrong. 

Upon this view of the case, the American church has not yet 
done with Dr. Nevin; indeed, in a sense, is but beginning to seek 
him ; and if those who know him shall make him better known, he 
may yet teach us all very much. For we do not agree with those 
who consider the Church Question a dead issue: there are some 
church questions which are dead issues, though not yet so rec- 
ognized by their valiant champions; but the more such questions 
are clearly seen to be dead, the more does the CouRCH QUESTION 
itself loom up in magnitude and compel attention. Every ques- 
tion of social readjustment and reintegration bears relation to it. 
The industrial world, the political world, are interested in it. It 
is, in its last analysis, the question whether there is in reality a 
Christian society, and, if there be, whence it derives its vital prin- 
ciple, and what limits are to be set to the operations of that prin- 
ciple in the activities of the common life of man; not idle or 
curious speculations, but matters of greatest import to the cause 
of Christianity at this time, and to the nation no less. 

Within the present year, the “ Church Review” has published 
a large number of articles as a symposium on Christian unity. 
To ourselves, reading these papers, it is sadly evident that most 
of the writers on both sides could with great advantage sit at Dr. 
Nevin’s feet. There is much of the same unhistorical, unchurchly, 
self-complacent denominationalism on the one side, much of the 
same unphilosophical, mechanical ecclesiasticism on the other, that 
forty years ago Dr. Nevin began to combat in the name of History 
and of the Creed. What in these circumstances gives the writer 
most pleasure is the fact that in his own Presbyterian Church 
some of the best men are, in regard to these points, coming to 
stand just where Dr. Nevin stood; and that the present forward 
movement in theology in the Congregational communion is espe- 
cially marked in the new emphasis laid upon the Historic, Christo- 
centric, and Positive aspects of Christian truth. The Apostles’ 
Creed is coming to rule once more. And while it is possible to 
exaggerate the importance of the greatest ‘of men; while it is 
true that Dr. Nevin failed to see certain aspects of truth, that, in 
a word, he had “the defects of his qualities ;”” while no doubt it 
is also true that there are great questions soon to be faced by us 
which Dr. Nevin had not to face,— it is safe to say that we shall 
be ill-prepared to face such questions without having learned 
those truths of which he was so conspicuous a teacher, and that, 
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till we have first risen to his position, we certainly shall not attain 
to a better. And to that, as we think, the Christian thought of 
the time has not yet risen. 


William Frederic Faber. 


WEsTFIELD, NEw York. 





THE SUN’S SONG. 


In turning the leaves of the elder Edda, we meet only with 
poems inspired by the Odin faith or the Viking age. It is diffi- 
cult, indeed, if not impossible, to distinguish the Christian ele- 
ments, that undoubtedly have entered into the very texture of the 
old Norse cosmogony and hero-worship depicted in these poems, 
from the primitive Germanic traditions. 

The Odin faith yielded, about the year 1000, its throne in 
Norseland to the apostles of the white Christ. But the old memo- 
ries were still fondly cherished. In the age of writing (circa 
1140-1220) the Icelandic clerks did not scorn the sagas, that 
contained the oft-told tales of heathen times, the records of the 
stirring days of the settlement. Where the ethnic and heroic 
poems came into being is not as yet determined. But the parch- 
ments, upon which faithful scribes copied down for Icelanders 
the alliterating strophes, date from a period long posterior to the 
introduction of Christianity. 

It is this primitive Norse spirit, pervading saga and song 
alike, strong with the strength of the northern world, glowing 
with all that magnificent life in sound, color, and form that dis- 
tinguishes old Norseland, Norway, Iceland, the Faroes, the Shet- 
lands, the Orkneys, the Hebrides, — it is this that places Norse 
literature side by side with the Greek. 

The classic art of Norseland is not statuesque and noble in per- 
fect symmetry of form, nor clad in that wonderful harmony of 
coloring or of rhythmical measures that Greek art borrowed from 
Greek nature, but rude, massive, strong. Its rhythms are at- 
tuned to the pulsings of its storms; its characters and imagery 
are as bold and rugged as its mountain and coast lines, as dread 
and mysterious as its fogs. 

To us, there is such perfect consonance between the literature 


1 The most important MS., the Codex Regius, dates, according to Vigfusson, 
from about 1230 ; the poems themselves, from 800 to 1100. 
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and the physical aspects of Norseland that, wherever we have 
wandered in the North, it has seemed as though we heard 
again in the air about us the same strong, broken harmonies of 
sound, and almost knew the presence, the companionship of the 
Norse gods and demigods, the brave, reckless, and pitiless Vikings, 
or the strong, simple Icelandic farmers. 

The verses of which we offer a translation are not contained in 
the codices from which the collection of old Norse poetry known 
as the Poetic Edda has been drawn. They are found only in 
paper transcripts of the seventeenth century. The “ Sélar-Ljéth ” 
(Sun’s Song), though distinetly the work of a Christian poet, be- 
longs, however, without question, to a late section of that same 
early period that produced the Eddie poems. Vigfusson assigns 
it to the early part of the eleventh century. With its Scandi- 
navian traditions, its Odin figures, dimly outlined in the back- 
ground of a canvas depicting the medizval Christian cosmos, it 
serves as a fitting link between the old and the new. According 
to Vigfusson, there is no mention of its existence during the Mid- 
dle Ages. The first reference thereto is found in an unpublished 
writing of Bjorn of Skardsa (1574-1655). 

The name of Saemund, the once reputed author of the Eddie 
poems, became at a late period connected with this song. It was 
currently reported that this poem was his lasi, and had been recited 
by him, rising upon his bier, after having been three days dead. 

The verses we have translated form only a part of the entire 
continuous composition contained in the MS. Our introductory 
verse, “* Thereof I will speak,” is preceded in the MS. by thirty- 
two others that treat a distinct theme, and Vigfusson has, we 
hold rightly, regarded this part as a separate poem. Its first 
twenty-four verses contain moral teachings, illustrated by para- 
bles; the last eight, “ friendly counsels in wisdom fashioned.” 

Toward the close of the poem, also, after the prayer, there are 
four verses that have no connection with what precedes or follows, 
nor any manifest inter-relation.. They are heathen in character, 
and so clearly an interpolation that we have no hesitation at all 
in following also here Vigfusson’s dictum and rejecting them. 

The poem itself is a northern Divina Commedia, lacking the 
Purgatorio. A father appears in a vision to his son and tells 
him, first, how painful was the passing away from the happy world 
of mortals. Sorely and long he struggled against the stronger 
one, Death, but in vain. 

The sun was sinking in the ocean, all bathed in blood, when 
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Death summoned him. The contrasts here, and the gradual, sure 
progression of the shadow and the power of death, are very force- 
ful and beautiful. 

Immediately after death, there seems to be a double conscious- 
ness. He is wandering spiritually with the “ spark of hope,” the 
immortal part (?), seeking a resting-place. Meanwhile his mortal 
body is being cleansed with laving waters. It lies stark upon the 
straw — how long that night seemed!—and a bed of sand is 
being prepared for it. The waters of purification are loathsome 
to the body, and the soul, as it goes forth alone, yearns for the 
companionship of kindred. 

“For nine days he remained seated in the chair of the Norns.” 
This would seem to refer to the funeral couch upon which his 
body reposed for nine days. With the commitment to earth, the 
mortal consciousness ceases. 

Mounted upon a horse, he now passes swiftly through all the 
seven worlds.! 

With the description of the Inferno, the poet returns to his 
introductory half-line, “ Thereof I must speak.” The spirit horse- 
man finds mock-suns (or moons) lighting up the Inferno. Im- 
mense winged dragons are flying from the east, leaving trains of 
fire behind. There is an obvious allusion here to a verse of that 
noblest of the Eddie poems, the “ Véluspé” (The Spying of the 
Sibyl). We read in the “ Voluspa :” — 

“There comes the dark-hued 
Dragon flying, 
A fiery serpent, 
From the fells of darkness.” 


The sun’s hart, ** whose feet press the earth and antlers reach 
unto heaven,” is on his way from the south. This mythological 
stag would seem to be related to Oak-thorn (Eik-thyrnir). It is 
said in one of the poems of the Edda (Grimnismal, v. 26) : “* Oak- 
thorn is the name of a stag, that stgnds upon the hall of the father 
of hosts (Odin), and feeds upom the boughs of Laerath (a tree 
growing upon the roof of Valhalla); but from his horns fall 
drippings into Hvergelmir (a fountain in the centre of the lowest 
hell). Other stags are mentioned in the prose Edda that inhabit 
the world-ash, Ygdrasil. The Inferno would seem to a Christian 


1 This number (7) is unscandinavian, and borrowed from medieval Chris- 
tianity. According to the Norse cosmogony there were nine worlds. Egilsson 
(Lexicon Poeticum) refers to the seven heavens mentioned in the Testament of 
the Twelve Patriarchs. 
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poet a fit place of banishment for all that was connected with the 
Odin faith. 

Nith’s children, seven strong, come from the North, and with 
full horns quaff mead out of the burn of Baug-rori (or Baug- 
reyr). The wane of the moon, the “ no moon” period, was called 
nith. In the “ Véluspi” we learn that, in the beginning of 
things, — 

“ The sun knew not 
Where she had her shining ; 
The moon knew not 
Where she had her mastery ; 
The stars knew not 
Where they had their station. 


Then to the judgment seat 
All the powers journeyed, 
Highest and holiest gods, 
And there held council. 

To night and the no-moons 
Names were given ; 
Morning they named 

And midday’s hour, 
Afternoon, evening, 

The years to measure.” 

The children of Nith we conceive to be evil-working powers, 
that choose the darkness, the no-moon period. Seven is a mysti- 
eal number. The burn, Baug-rori (ring-rearer), is, according to 
Vigfusson, the fountain of Mammon. 

Having described the guardian spirits of the world of the 
doomed, the father now tells what torments one and another class 
of wretched sinners are enduring. Adulteresses, whose hearts are 
hanging out of their breasts, are grinding wearily dust into meal 
for their paramours. Those who by fraudulent practices had 
made others’ possessions their own are faring in throngs to the 
city of Pluto, the God of Greediness, bearing burdens of lead. 
Never can human imagination picture the horrors that the damned 
are enduring. 

It is probable that we have lost some verses here, at least one, 
that served as introduction to the Paradiso. Abounding charity, 
helpfulness toward the poor, mortification of the flesh with fast- 
ings and scourgings, filial devotion to the mother’s needs, all the 
self-denials and innocent sufferings patiently borne on earth, meet 
here with their reward. 

Then the father lifts his thought toward the Almighty and Holy 
VOL, XVI. — NO. 91. 3 
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Trinity, beseeching rest for the dead and mercy for the living. 
y> s 8 
There is here a remote suggestion of Dante :! “ Lead us not into 
temptation ; but this petition, dear Lord, is not for us,— we who 
are in Purgatorio need it not, — but for those who have remained 
behind us.” 
“ Nostra virtu, che di leggier s’ adona, 

Non spermentar con I’ antico avversaro, 

Ma libera da lui, che si la sprona. 

Quest’ ultima preghiera, Signor caro, 

Gia non si fa per noi, ché non bisogna, 

Ma per color che dietro a noi restaro.” 


“ We shall not meet again until the great gladness-day of mor- 
tals, when thou, my son, shalt also enter upon the eternal life. 
But fail not to repeat the song 1 have sung to thee; no mortal 
ear before thine hath ever heard it, and there is not found therein 
the least lying word.” 


THE SUN’S SONG. 


hereof I will speak, how sweet was my life, 
In the land of delight ; 

And then, beside, how the sons of mortals 
Are doomed unto death. 


Lust and pride lead many astray 
Whose hearts are greedy of gain. 
Shining silver leads to sorrows lasting ; 

Riches have ruined many. 


Men thought me glad in many a wise, 
For I knew nought of the morrow. 
Mortal’s home its Maker hath fashioned 

In pleasures plentiful. 


Leaning I sat, low bowed over. 
Great was my longing to live : 

I strove in vain — the stronger ruled — 
Forward lie the paths of the fated. 


Hell’s cords were in hard claspings 
Lashed my loins about ; 

I strove to rend them, but they resisted. 
Freely walks the unfettered. 


I only knew how in every member 
Pains oppressed my frame. 

Hell’s maidens called me every evening, 
Beckoning me halting homeward. 


1 Purgatorio, Canto XI., lines 19-24. 












1 The sea. 


2 Gylfr is either the name of a river of the infernal regions, or an attribute 


The Sun’s Song. 


The sun I saw, the star of day soothly, 
Sink in the storm-world ! wide, 

But hell’s doors I heard, on the other hand, 
Creaking and clanging. 


The sun I saw, stained with blood-symbols, 
— I was almost from the living loosed, — 

Mightier seemed she, in many a fashion, 
Other than of olden time. 


The sun I saw, and it seemed to me 
I saw the glorious God. 

I bent to her, my bowing last, 
Ere I left the earth. 


The sun I saw, so brightly beaming, 
I seemed in swoon to lie. 

But Gylfr’s? rivers roared the other side, 
Blended deep with blood. 


The sun I saw, with sight shuddering, 
Filled with fear and sorrow ; 

For my burdened heart, breaking asunder, 
Like water ran away. 


The sun I saw, never more sorrowful, 

— I was almost from the living loosed, — 
My tongue was like a tree hardened, 

And cold as clay without. , 


The sun I saw, since then never 
After that dreary day ; 

For, the cold berg-waters closing above me, 
I passed from pains released. 


Upward the star of hope soared (I was born then) 
From my bosom forth. 

Aloft she flew, nowhere alighting 
So that her wing might have whiling. 


Longer than all nights lasted that one night, 
When I lay stark on straw ; 

And then I found God’s word fulfilled, 
That man is made of dust.® 


signifying roaring. 








8 Literally, mate or son of dust. 


The Sun’s Song. 


Measure Thou and mark this, Almighty God, 
Of heaven and earth, High Creator ; 

How of friends abandoned many fare forth, 
Though called from kinsmen away. 


The winning of each is as his working, 
Happy who doeth well. 

Instead of wealth, awaited me 
A bed strewn with sand. 


The lust of the flesh leads mortals astray, 
Many have known its mastery ; 

The laving waters were loathsome to me 
Above all other things. 


Nine days I sat in the seat of the Norns,} 
Then high on horse was lifted ; 

The suns of the giantess ? shone grimly forth 
From skies charged with clouds. 


Methought I wandered through the seven worlds all, 
Inward and outward. 

Upward and downward, I sought open pathways, 
There where my course was clearest. 


THE INFERNO. 


And now I must say what first I saw 
When I reached the doomed ones’ dwellings ; 
Scorchéd bird-forms — the souls of mortals — 
Fluttered as flies numberless. 


From the west I saw coming winged dragons, 
And flames marking their flight. 

They shook their wide wings till it seemed to me 
Earth’s and heaven’s bonds were bursting. 


I saw the sun’s hart from the south coming, 
His reins were ruled by twain ; 

Firmly the earth his feet were pressing, 
His horns reached unto heaven. 


From the north I saw riding Nith’s children, 
And they were seven strong. 

They quaffed in full horns the crystal mead 
Out of the burn Baug-rori.® 


1 On the bier. 

2 Suns of the Inferno, or moons. 

8 If the name is Baug-reginn, that is, lord of the rings, or Odin, it means 
the burn of Mimir, or the fountain of wisdom. Odin pledged his eye for a 
single draught from thence. 
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The wind was silenced, —the waters stirred not, 
Then came an awful crash. 

Lewd wives were grinding for their lovers 
Earth into meal for their eating. 


Those dark women whirled blood-dripping stones 
Drearily up and down ; 

Bleeding hearts from their breasts were hanging, 
Wearied with weight of sorrow. 


Many a man I saw maimed faring 
Over those fiery footpaths ; 

All their faces, as I looked at them, 
Seemed besmeared in witch-blood. 


Many a man I saw (their bodies are mouldering) 
Who had left life without the last shriving ;* 
Heathen stars o’er their heads were standing, 


Blazing with baleful symbols. 


Men I saw who meanly ever 
Envied others’ fortune. 

Bloody symbols on their breasts were deeply 
Graven grievously. 


Men I saw there, many unhappy, 
Wandering ’wildered and way-lost, 

That he has won, whom in this world 
Follies infatuate. 


Men I saw who by many an artifice 
Others defrauded of their own. 

In flocks they were faring to the burgh of Greediness, 
Bearing burdens of lead. 


Men I saw who had robbed from many 
Life and loved possessions. 

Strong and venomous dragons shot swiftly 
Through and through their breasts. 


Men I saw who had made nought of 
High and holy days. 

On hot stones their hands were fastened, 
With nails none looseth. 


Men I saw whose pride had made them 
Arrogant over measure. 

Flames their garments coiling enfolded, 
Winding wondrously. 


1 Extreme unction. 








The Sun’s Song. 


Men I saw whose many slanders 
Often had others injured. 

Hell’s ravens from their heads their eyeballs 
Tore with furious talons. 








Ne’er canst thou know all the nameless horrors 
Which the damned are enduring ; 

Sweetest sinning turns to sorest penance, 
Aye cometh pain after pleasure. 


PARADISO. 


Men I saw who had given much away, 
Even as God ordered. 

Purest candles placed above their heads were 
Burning brightly. 





Men I saw who, with hearts merciful, 
Bettered the poor man’s portion. 

Holy books and heavenly writings 
Angels read to them all. 





Men I saw there who had mortified 
The flesh with frequent fastings. 

God’s angels, low-bowing, greeted them all. 
This is the highest happiness. 


Men I saw who meat had furnished 
For their mothers’ mouths. 

Soft resting-places on the rays of heaven 
Were fashioned for them. 


Holy maidens, with healing waters, 
Washed all white from sinning 

The souls of those who, with frequent scourgings, 
Painful penance paid. 


A host I saw, high through heaven riding, 
Whose goings lead to God. 

Men who without cause had been murdered 
Ruled the riders all. 








Almighty Father, most glorious Son, 
And Holy Spirit of heaven, 

Thee I invoke, Thou Maker of all, 
From evil us deliver. 





This song I have taught thee, sing again 
Aloud before the living ; 

The Sun’s song, wherein standeth not 

The lightest lying word. 














Christian Ethics and the Simple Gospel. 


Here we must part, — we shall meet again 
On the great gladness day. 

Graciously, my Lord, to the dead give rest ; 
To men who are living, mercy. 


A tale wondrous has in dream been told thee, 
Truth unveiled in vision. 
Ne’er before to mortal was such knowledge given, 
That he heard the Sun-song’s story. 
Charles Sprague Smith. 
New York, N. Y. 





“CHRISTIAN ETHICS” AND “THE SIMPLE 
GQSPEL.” 


ONE occasionally meets certain utterances indicating a degree 
of opposition between what is called the preaching of the simple 
gospel and the preaching of what by distinction is known as 
Christian ethics. It is difficult to find a precise statement of this 
opposition, for the suggestion of it usually comes quite as much 
by implication from tone and emphasis as from deliberate and 
definite charge; yet the presence of contrasted terms similar to 
these here used gives point to the implication. A contrast is in- 
timated where one would hardly suppose it possible to be found. 

That there is some such feeling of opposition, more or less prev- 
alent, no one in clerical circles will be disposed to deny. Its un- 
dertone may be detected in ministerial associations, it crops out in 
examination of candidates for the ministry, and finds voice at in- 
stallations and ordinations. The spirit animating such criticism 
seems to be honest, zealous, sincere, and eminently desirous of 
practical results; while, associated with it, there is a feeling of 
suspicion, sometimes a reproachful air, a sense of grief, and occa- 
sionally a touch of positive resentment toward the preaching which 
comes under the general charge of being merely ethical. Two 
paragraphs embodying this general sentiment, and uttered some- 
what as a note of warning, have been printed from an address at 
a recent installation, and given wider currency by means of pos- 
tal-card distribution, and in this form give occasion for some con- 
siderations bearing on the general topic. 

The term called to do most service, in utterances of the kind 


1 Address by Rev. George H. Gould, D.D. See quotations toward the close 
of this article. 
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referred to, is “ the simple gospel.” No demand can be of more 
constant worth than that the preaching of any age hold itself 
close to the simplicity of the gospel. Here is the perennial foun- 
tain-head on which the historic stream of Christianity will always 
be dependent, and if that source is neglected the purity and vol- 
ume of the river’s flow will be impaired. This demand is conso- 
nant, also, with the scholarly spirit of the day, which is discon- 
tented with information and opinion at secoad hand, and is hence 
developing a passion for the investigation of original sources. 
The gospel in its earliest form is what critical minds are seeking, 
in order to better apprehend the gospel in its essence. And the 
tendency appeals to practical minds no less than to critical. It is 
this wellspring of life, as it first gushed forth, of which every man 
would fain drink, if he drink of it at all, before it has lost its 
freshness, or become sullied by the earth over which it has had to 
pass. Men want to know precisely what Jesus said, and they want 
it, in the first place, without comment or explanation. It is his 
authority, and his alone, in which they are interested. If this 
gospel is what it purports to be, and what those who have es- 
poused it claim it to be, its virtue must reside in its primitive 
form, while any addition thereto must be not only an intrusion 
but a perversion. The genuine flavor of the stream can be had at 
its source as nowhere else. 

This demand for a return to the gospel in its simple, primitive 
form has been met in two ways, and by processes singularly un- 
like. In the early part of this century, especially in Germany, 
the spirit of literary criticism grew sensitive to the singular re- 
semblances, and the discrepancies as singular, existing between 
the first three Gospels. It was recognized by Schleiermacher and 
others as extremely probable that there must have been a docu- 
ment earlier than either of these three, written in Aramaic, and on 
which some of them must have depended. In 1838, as Weiss 
points out, the first-clear hint was given by Weisse of the way in 
which a definite picture might be gained of this earliest apostolic 
document, and in prosecution of this hint such scholars as Ewald, 
Reuss, Meyer, and Weiss himself have been working, seeking by 
the most painstaking method to gain a conception of this earliest 
source by which all later records might be tested. If there is any 
simple gospel, in a literary and documentary sense, it is to such 
men as these, with their successors in England and America, that 
the effort to discover it must be accredited. Whatever one’s 
opinion as to their success, the candid mind must acknowledge 
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that their motive has been eminently honest and fearless, their 
aim radical, and their method scrupulously exacting, at once 
minute and comprehensive. The closest approach to the original 
gospel, in its literary and historical form, they have certainly 
made, and only by appropriating the results of their labors may 
one hope to gain in this same sense a view of the simple, primi- 
tive gospel. 

There is, however, as already intimated, another method by 
which return to the simple gospel has been attempted. It is not 
the method of critical scholarship. It concerns itself but little 
with questions as to original documents. It is in the main satis- 
fied with the English translation according to the Authorized 
Version, and it rejoices to say that it takes the Bible “just as 
it is.’ With a naiveté of literary simplicity, it takes the gos- 
pel which the seventeenth century has put in its hands, and 
reverently applies itself to the study of it. Confessedly lacking 
and disregarding the critical spirit, it relies on a simple-minded- 
ness by which to discover the essence of the gospel, the simple 
meaning of it as it appeals to the religious instinct, whatever be 
the character of the channel through which it has come. Hence, 
under this method, which is the outcome of a genuine, devout, 
and practical spirit, the “ simple gospel ” obtains a different sig- 
nification. Such a method deals with the gospel in its simple out- 
line, its manifest features, and seeks to apply it thus to human 
needs. The simple gospel, in this sense, is the gospel appre- 
hended by simple minds. The conspicuous value of this method is 
its eminent practicality, its insistence that the gospel, so far as it is 
available, be put to immediate use ; that its application to the needs 
of men’s souls be constant and untiring. The essential character- 
istic of the gospel must never be lost sight of. It is a spiritual 
message of regeneration, and this its keynote must give the funda- 
mental tone for all utterances of it, else there will be a departure 
from correct gospel harmony, with resulting discord. This is the 
method that has characterized the great evangelists, from the days 
of Paul to those of Moody. The spiritual strategy of these men 
has been to seize upon the obvious truths of the gospel message, 
and to declare them with a vehemence, earnestness, and direct- 
ness compelling men’s attention, and the result of their labors 
has furnished abundant evidence of the wisdom of their method. 
It is the gospel, interpreted simply and declared plainly, that 
now and ever arrests the conscience and wins allegiance, while the 
preaching that ignores this method will be shorn of a prime ele- 
ment of power. 
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Notwithstanding the evident value of the method which thus 
deals simply with the gospel in its generally accepted form, it 
must be confessed that the demand for the preaching of the sim- 
ple gospel has acquired a somewhat technical flavor, and that 
with it certain characteristics and tendencies have become asso- 
ciated which reveal its limitations, and which ought to temper its 
spirit of confidence and modify its claims. First, it must be 
recognized that the simple gospel, in the hands of the ordinary 
evangelist and of those generally who use the term in this peculiar 
sense, is a restricted gospel; by which is meant, not that their 
utterance fails to contain the essential gospel, but that their way 
of presenting it is avowedly and manifestly adapted to immediate 
and special effects, and that therefore its form is necessarily re- 
stricted to those effects; and this comment should find accept- 
ance, since every worker ought to be willing to stand by the limi- 
tations of his method. Those who do a special work ought to be 
willing to abide by that, thankful that there are others to do other 
work which they themselves perhaps could not do. The claim of 
this method to be the exclusive one, which impression it some- 
times makes, is, however, an unwarrantable assumption, and sets 
with ill grace upon those who stand for simplicity of mind. 
Whenever it does so assert itself, it lays itself open to the charge 
of advocating a gospel, not for all men but for a special class, 
which in its genuine spirit it would be most averse to do; for it 
is undeniable that the plain outlines of the gospel, as any one may 
find them in the writings of evangelists, than which no preaching 
can be simpler, do not meet the requirements of all men at every 
stage of development. It is necessary to a universal religion that 
its essential features be clearly presented once to every man ; it is 
desirable that they be reiterated until he is brought face to face 
with them in clear understanding of their import; but when this 
initial work of declaration has once been done regarding any 
man, the original conditions are changed, and to keep on declaim- 
ing these same features in the same way would be a process of 
stultification. The one who accepts the gospel as it is first de- 
clared to him needs, then, to know it in its expansions, its appli- 
cations. Its simple form becomes elaborated with the developing 
needs of his life, and it may be that the failure to appreciate this 
accounts in some measure for the slow rate of progress in spiritual 
growth sometimes characterizing those who have been homileti- 
cally fed on formal repetitions of the simple gospel. Sameness 
of form tends to the impression that there is lack of life, and 
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constant repetition begets dullness of apprehension, and it is not 
to be wondered at that the accredited phrases of orthodoxy have 
in some typical instances begotten a sense of spiritual composure 
akin to spiritual stagnation. On the other hand, the one who re- 
jects the gospel after having it once clearly presented to him, or 
who fails to accept it through no fault of his understanding touch- 
ing its main features, needs thenceforth to be dealt with after a 
different method. He needs no longer a herald to cry in his ears 
that which he has already heard with perfect distinctness. He 
needs some one to persuade him, and this introduces an additional 
element. Mere iteration may seem to prevail with some, but it 
certainly does not with all. There are men and women in every 
community throughout our land who know the gospel message in 
its main and simple outlines as well as do the preachers them- 
selves, and yet they have not been won to it. They do not need 
to hear the simple gospel in this technical sense. Indeed, it 
is because they have heard “the old, old story” so often, and 
with so little variation and so little pertinence to their own way 
of thinking, that it has become so difficult to secure their atten- 
tion for a fresh hearing of it. They dread the sound of the gos- 
pel phonograph. What they do want, and what they need even 
beyond their conscious desire, is the gospel in its recognition of 
modern civilization, in its adjustment to science and philosophy, 
in its sympathetic interpretation of all human faculties in their 
present stage of development,—a gospel interpreted to their 
present consciousness, not an autocratic message demanding of 
them the attitude of a bygone age. They want the essence of the 
gospel run in the moulds of current life. This essential gospel is 
the simple gospel in a true sense, but not in the sense which has 
evoked this criticism ; for the methods of it are utterly inadequate 
to meet this need. If the gospel had never been elaborated, 
simple methods might still suffice for every one, as they do now 
for a large majority; but it was inevitable that each age should 
leave its own mark upon the gospel form, and this has necessi- 
tated a complication through which each succeeding age must 
pick its way in order to arrive at a simple form which shall be 
true for itself. And such work is difficult and involved, while 
the simplicity thus gained is of a different order from that which 
could exist previous to such effort, even as the simplicity of Hum- 
boldt the man differed from that of Humboldt the child. There 
are two ways to simplicity, —one by ignoring difficulties, a pro- 
visionally legitimate and practicable way for many ; the other, by 
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removing difficulties at whatever cost of time and effort, a way 
which alone will satisfy certain other minds. If there had been 
no theologies constructed in the past, many of the difficulties of 
winning a response to the gospel to-day would be reduced; if no 
churches had been established, other obstacles would not be en- 
countered which now oppose the progress of the gospel; had no 
creeds been formulated and no catechisms, many misconceptions 
would not remain to be dispelled. But all these things were 
necessary and useful at their time, and hence the way to sim- 
plicity must be worked back through them rather than a posi- 
tion be taken in spite of them. Man must correct his own errors 
by which the simplicity of the gospel has been obscured, and this 
is not a simple task. 

The existence of the two classes mentioned —those who have 
accepted the good tidings, and who, in the apostles’ phrase, are 
fitted to leave the principles, the simple rudiments, and go on to 
perfection ; and those who, on the other hand, are sincerely per- 
plexed over the matter, whether in spirit committed to it or not 
— indicates that any method tending to ignore their peculiar re- 
quirements is not the only method by which the universal gospel 
of peace demands to be preached. Christ’s message is to all 
men, and accordingly must meet all men at their own level of in- 
telligence, whether that be high or low. Such emphasis is some- 
times placed on the fact of Christ’s having come to the poor and 
ignorant that we almost incline to believe He showed special 
favoritism toward that class, overlooking the true significance of 
his coming to the lowest rank of human life, and thereby in- 
eluding all, without distinction. And while the church has not 
learned any too well the lesson of ministering to those who are 
poor in worldly goods, it still needs to remember that there is a 
possible poverty of another sort to which it can minister only by 
a wise adaptation and a method sympathetic with the need which 
it seeks to meet. The query sometimes arises, if the Master 
should come again to earth for a few short years of exemplary liv- 
ing, would He not teach a new phase of his universal love by sit- 
ting down with some humble-minded scholar, agnostic perchance 
in his tendencies, and by transcendent logic and luminous exposi- 
tion resolve his doubts, and lead him to the heights of rational 
Christian philosophy, whereon his mind rejoicing, his heart should 
stir anew? Might He not condescend to intellectual uncertainty, 
as once He did to bodily infirmity? It is not inconceivable; and 
might it not have its lesson? Christianity must not allow itself 
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to become estranged, either from the poor on the one hand, or 
from the learned on the other, for the hand needs the head, as 
the head needs the hand, while the body consists with both. 

A second characteristic, frequently observable in connection 
with the plea for a simple gospel, is a peculiar deference to the 
literal authority of the Bible. It welcomes dictation from the 
pages of this collection of books, it seizes upon all the imperatives 
employed between its covers and writes them in large letters, and 
then repeats them with the urgency of all possible emphasis. It 
exalts the dogmatic side of these ancient writings, and defers to 
them implicitly. It finds here the all-sufficient rule of life and 
practice. Such procedure is perfectly legitimate, provided only 
that its limitations are recognized, and that it is seen to be both 
arbitrary and provisional. Man’s approaches to ultimate and 
absolute authority must of necessity be tentative and gradual. 
Every one is at liberty to impute authority to an external stand- 
ard on satisfactory evidence, provided he regard it as a school- 
master to lead him to some more interior authority, while all the 
time it must be recognized that such authority rests in the first 
place simply on the individual’s choice. The Bible may prove, 
and doubtless does prove, to be a singularly clear exponent of 
the divine authority that has been operating in human history ; 
but plainly it must not be itself confounded with that ultimate 
authority, for that would be to substitute effect for cause, thus 
wrongfully limiting the cause. This may suffice to indicate the 
character of the simplicity secured through a formal or traditional 
prejudgment of the nature of the Bible record, and it may be 
commended with entire heartiness as useful, practical, and legiti- 
mate, only at the same time must be entered a disclaimer of its 
pretensions to exclusiveness and finality. The theory of inspi- 
ration, which takes the Bible as ultimate authority, would, if con- 
sistent, fail to see in Jesus, the historic personage, a more radical 
authority, and also would miss the still deeper truth of the final 
authority of the Holy Spirit. Fortunately it has not always been 
consistent, and so is not seriously open to this charge. Different 
degrees of authority are suitable to different persons: to one that 
of practical helpfulness, to another that of moral obligatoriness, 
to a third that of rational satisfaction ; and each one is entitled to 
his appropriate sort, only the authority of the letter must not be 
forced upon him who is instinctively craving for the authority of 
the spirit, for it will not satisfy him. Correspondingly, the sim- 
plicity which commends itself to one must not be insisted on for 
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all. The simple gospel has taken on at least three simple forms, 
all containing its essential quality,—the Bible, Jesus, and the 
Holy Spirit, — and from among these there must be freedom to 
select. 

The third feature, conspicuous in connection with this plea 
for the simple gospel, associates itself with the word “ salvation.” 
Here, as throughout the course of this discussion, criticism is 
directed, not against the term itself and its main idea, but against 
the assumptions which seem to have gathered about it, and the 
hope is that some of these may be removed through the process of 
qualification and restriction. The call for the preaching of the 
simple gospel, in this technical sense, then, emphasizes very prop- 
erly some of the essentials in salvation. That it is for all men, 
that. it is available at any time, that it is immediate in its effect, 
are impressions gained through such preaching, for which every 
one must be grateful. The way is made plain, the exact terms of 
the transaction are formulated in Biblical language, and the con- 
dition of every man is reduced to a dilemma whereby the way to 
be chosen becomes perfectly obvious. Under this sort of presenta- 
tion, it is inevitable that salvation be regarded in its more super- 
ficial aspects. It is treated somewhat as a bargain that may be 
driven between man and God, the termsof which may be taken 
from almost any text of Scripture lending itself to such treat- 
ment. The preacher quotes, “ He that believeth . . . shall be 
saved,” and, following it up incisively, says, “Do you believe ? 
Then you are saved.” Now, that certainly is a simple gospel, 
grasped after a commercial fashion. The man who could sell 
goods could deal in such a gospel effectually, and so doing would 
render desirable service, provided he did not overstep the limits 
of his method. This is the gospel at its entering edge, but it is 
not the gospel in its length and breadth, it is not a comprehensive 
statement either of the conditions of salvation or of the nature of 
that result. It is evident with what technical simplicity such ap- 
peals are frequently made, in that the belief is made to appear as 
such a momentary action, and the salvation as such an instantly 
completed result. The drowning man to whom the rope is thrown, 
when once he catches hold of it, is potentially saved, provided he 
has strength to keep his hold, and so is the man who in faith 
grasps one of Christ’s conditions; but the completed result awaits 
the drawing of the man to shore, awaits the completion of the 
process under the persistency of faith, and the initial act should 
never be so exalted as to obscure the fact of a subsequent process, 
in the completion of which this initial step finds its confirmation 
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and worth. John the Baptist must have his Jesus the Christ; the 
preachers of the gospel in its first stage of acceptance must have 
their work supplemented by those who watch and further the pro- 
cess; and neither should assume to be distinctively preachers of 
the simple gospel. 

At this point appears most naturally and inevitably the vital 
connection between ethics and the gospel. It is a commonplace to 
say that salvation consists in transformation of character. Accord- 
ingly, if such a vital salvation is to be effected by means of the 
gospel, this gospel must have its application to man in the develop- 
ment of his character, and such application to the conduct of life, 
out of which character emerges, is nothing less than Christian 
ethics. The way Christ himself lived is the fair and mature fruit 
of the gospel in its essence. Sadly barren would be the simple 
gospel were it not for this expansion and application in human 
life. If the gospel saves, men require to see evidence of its power 
here and now, without having the result relegated altogether to a 
future world; they want to be saved from their sins, not merely 
from the consequences of them, and this means that their salva- 
tion must be of an ethical character. For if it is to result in 
better living, it follows that its terms of application must be those 
pertaining to conduct, and such terms constitute the department 
of ethics. ‘Christian ethics instead of the gospel,” “the alarm- 
ing vice and weakness of many of our modern pulpits!” As 
well dissociate the apple-blossom and its fruit from the root 
whence they spring, as well strip from the stalk the leaves and 
the ears of forming corn, as to separate the science of Christian 
conduct from the cross of Christ. ‘The uplifted cross of a dying 
and an atoning Saviour ” is luminous with the radical principle of 
Christian ethics, namely, the law of self-sacrifice. There is a 
singular reactive irony in the statement made in the address which 
has been taken as the occasion of this discussion, “ that there is 
not enough Christian ethics in all the peerless utterances of the 
incarnate Son of God when on earth to save one human soul.” 
One of two inferences is clear, either that the Son of God himself 
was guilty of this same “alarming vice and weakness” which 
scourges the modern pulpit in thus giving so much time and atten- 
tion to ethical teaching, or that there is some vital and indissolu- 
ble connection between the redeeming work of Christ and these 
peerless utterances which form so large a part of his work. It is 
admitted that “they are an essential factor in all Christian char- 
acter-building,” while in the same breath it is affirmed that ‘ they 
are not the gospel.” What is the gospel if it is not the glad and 
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welcome announcement that all men may be built up into Christ, 
may have their characters transformed into his? Is there any 
salvation without a change of character? Repentance itself is 
the introduction to a new course of ethics, and the preaching that 
fails of impressing the essential identity between salvation and 
character-building is setting forth a caricature of the gospel one- 
sided and radically defective. 

There is a sort of ethical preaching, in no sense entitled to be 
called Christian, which lacks the inspiration and the authority of 
the person of Christ as its basis and its sufficient credential, and 
which contemplates an abstract ideal rather than its concrete em- 
bodiment. Such preaching may be helpful in a measure, but it 
lacks the distinctive excellence of Christianity in that it substi- 
tutes an ideal for a person. 

The question recurs, then, as to what is the simple gospel. Its 
simplicity is not that of a formula, but that of a person, even the 
simplicity that is in Christ, a simplicity so comprehensive that no 
one form of utterance can do it full justice. It is the simplicity 
of personal character, which must be disclosed and proclaimed in 
as many ways as there are different characters to respond to it 
and be affected by it, and no set of phrases may lay exclusive 
claim to this function. There are trademarks of speech by which 
one may hope to be assured that the simple gospel, and that alone, 
is being preached. All literal tests are inadequate when applied 
to that which, from its nature, must be a vital process. The 
simple seed, a single enfolded germ of vegetable life, as soon as 
it begins to grow has passed out from its primitive simplicity, and 
in that form may never again be recovered, though its essential 
character is found throughout the plant that has sprung from it, 
in leaf and flower and fruit. Just because the simplicity that is in 
Christ is of so vital a nature, and has permeated human life so 
extensively, the test of its presence must be qualitative and essen- 
tial, not formal. That seed of divine-human life sprouted in 
Bethlehem, and matured throughout Galilee and Judea, is not 
confined to the Oriental shell in which it was once encased, but, 
having burst its early covering, is capable of being propagated by 
many a method, if only its essence be retained. The simple gospel 
is the gospel in its essence, that is, the life of Christ in its per- 
sonal, vivifying power, and whatever proclaims its fitness to 
human life is genuine preaching. On this test let the insistence 
be placed. 

Charles F. Carter. 


Bur ineTon, VT. 
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SOCIALISM AND SPIRITUAL PROGRESS, — A 
SPECULATION. 


WE are all talking about socialism to-day. We discuss its 
abstract principles. We question, emphatically, whether it is 
practicable with such beings as men, in a world like the present. 
Granting it to be practicable, we discuss methods of approach. 
Finally, we debate, ad infinitum, the machinery which, were 
socialism accomplished, would regulate human life. But there is 
just one thing we do not talk much about, and that is, supposing 
the socialistic state a fact, supposing we arrive, what sort of men 
and women shall we be when we get there ? 

Concerning this phase of the subject, even one of the uniniti- 
ated must be permitted to think. Though one dare not discuss 
the rights of capital or the future of trusts; though he avoid, 
with unspeakable devotion, all views of the single tax ; though he 
keep a religious silence when contradictory definitions of wealth, 
value, utility, are hurled at his head, — he cannvu: shut out earnest 
speculations on the ethical and spiritual bearings of the socialistic 
ideal. And he has a right to think, and to speak his thought, 
though the world call him vague, popular, or sentimental. 

For the issue between socialism and individualism is in essence 
not technical, but vital. Its ultimate sphere of discussion is the 
practical life of man. And, whether we will or no, whether we 
be radical or conservative, whether we derive our opinions from 
hearsay, from temperament, or from strenuous wrestling with 
truth, in this great science of human life we are perforce, by the 
very terms of existence, specialists each and all. 

It is on great moral issues that the battles of the world are 
fought and won. The fate of such battles is not determined by 
the intellectual men, versed in technicalities, wise with the eternal 
policy of the expedient. It is determined by men who see truly 
because they see simply; who grasp some great principle out of 
a seeming tangle of confusion; who glow with moral passion. 
Peter, not Thomas, is the leader of the early church; Luther, 
not Erasmus, the hero of the Reformation. 

The issue between socialism and individualism is, I believe, the 
leading issue of this age-weary modern world. The men to come 
will ‘envy us, as sharers in a battle greater than the antislavery 
struggle ; greater than any phase in the eternal battle of the race 
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man free in the sphere of religion, as socialism promises to set 
him free in the sphere of economics. And it will be clear in 
retrospect, as it cannot be clear in experience, that the question 
which we are meeting is essentially broad, simple, ethical. 

If this be so, it behooves us to question sharply the spiritual 
ideal inherent in socialism; for this ideal will really determine 
men’s judgments. It is not sufficient to show that the socialistic 
state will rest on a truer basis than the present order: we must 
also show that it will develop a nobler personality. Even that 
form of socialism known as Christian has not shown us this. In 
common with much earnest thought, it holds the present order to 
be corrupt at heart; it goes farther, and proclaims that the way 
of escape is to be found in the application of the teachings of 
Christ to the outward life of society and business, as well as to 
the inward life of the soul. But we must go farther yet. We 
need more than the recognition of evil, than the faith in a prin- 
ciple of escape. We need a distinct ideal to which we may ad- 
vance. Unless such an ideal is manifest, socialism will never pre- 
vail. For, explain it how we will, not our facts, but our ideals, 
— will-o’-the-wisps, mirages, though they may seem, — our ideals 
are the lights that fail not, the stars that lead not astray. 

More and more is this question concerning the ethical value of 
socialism coming to the front. Everywhere men are beginning to 
ask, not “ Is socialism practicable?” but “ Is it desirable?” The 
question is not easy to answer. Quite possibly men would be 
better off in the socialistic state; but it is much more important 
to know whether they would be any better. Socialism promises 
that everybody is to be comfortable; yet the end of life is not 
comfort, but character. What about character? What sort of 
spiritual environment shall we have? What moral incentives ? 
These are the essential questions, after all. In our much talking 
about social mechanism, I think they have been in danger of 
neglect. Let us muse over them a little, and seek at least for 
the direction of answer. 

I shall not attempt closely to define the socialistic state. I do 
not hold that it will imply of necessity the abolition of private 
property. I do hold it to imply collective ownership of the 
means of production. In the socialist state, as I conceive, mate- 
rial wealth will be distributed on the basis, not of service, but of 
need. Thus physical support will be insured to all. Absolute 
equality will not perhaps prevail, but outward conditions will be 
far more equal than at present. There will be no more violent 
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extremes of riches and poverty, luxury and degradation. Those 
at the bottom will no longer need to strain every nerve lest the 
fiend starvation overtake them ; those at the top will no longer be 
allowed to roll themselves in vast heaps of wealth. At both ends 
disproportion will be cut away; no amount of cleverness, snap, 
effort, will enable a man to get much ahead of his neighbor in 
the race for wealth, and society will tend towards a dead level of 
external equality. 

I am not pretending to ask whether this can ever be done. In 
this discussion I take the liberty of assumption. I am only con- 
cerned with the result on character of a hypothetically achieved 
socialism. 

A number of our wisest thinkers believe that the results would 
be disastrous. ‘ All forms of socialism are forms of slavery,” — 
so Herbert Spencer calmly announces. ‘ Materialism and social- 
ism,” exclaims that clear, sad soul, Henri Frédéric Amiel, “ two 
modern tendencies which ignore the true value of human per- 
sonality, and blot it out in the collective life of nature or of 
society.” 

Let us expand their thought. The value of life is in struggle ; 
all individuality springs from the conflict with destiny. This con- 
flict socialism would destroy. For our modern world — stern, 
strenuous, stirring, with its fierce and eager activities, its vigor, its 
suspense — socialism substitutes, what? A mechanism of dull 
monotony, a vulgarized and cockney ease. Now zest is found in 
contrast alone. All our artistic pleasure, all our romance, de- 
pend upon the strong alternations of light and shade. Take away 
suspense, and the dramatic element would vanish. What makes 
men care to live to-day, or exert themselves in living? The uncer- 
tainties of life, — the consciousness of the horror of black failure 
waiting to engulf them; of prizes to be won if they shall prove 
themselves the fittest who survive. In the socialist state, all this 
will go, and in consequence a desperate ennui, a profound world- 
weariness, will engulf the human race. To use a phrase of Mat- 
thew Arnold’s: “ We shall all yawn in each other’s faces with 
imperturbable gravity.” We shall be bored to death. 

Kingsley, in “* Water Babies,” describes a race of men who 
lived in a delectable country. All day they sat under soft-foliaged 
trees, whence dropped into their laps the nicest little hot rolls. 
Roast pigs, small and succulent, trotted up to them, squealing 
enticingly : “*Come eat me! come eat me!” But those happy 
people grew by degrees too lazy to pick up the rolls out of their 
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laps; too lazy to bite the little pigs. Sad to say, that favored 
race perished by slow starvation, and the earth knew them no 
more. 

Exactly this will happen in the socialist state. People will no 
longer be forced to work by the stringent fear of starvation; thus 
they will not work at all. We shall end by producing a race of 
dead-beats. And not only will interest and energy vanish ; virtue, 
as we now conceive it, will cease to exist. Courage, endurance, 
industry, — the militant instincts, — will have no room to play in. 
Self-sacrifice and charity, with no one left on whom to exercise 
them, will die a natural death. The mechanical elimination of 
motives to crime may, indeed, produce a passive virtue, pallid 
with negation; but a full-blooded, self-disciplined, ascetic char- 
acter, trained by denial, alert and vigorous through resistance, we 
shall see no longer. The full, free swing of individual compe- 
tition which we have to-day is better than this characterless mil- 
lennium. Many are crushed, physically and morally; this we do 
not attempt to deny. But the human struggle for existence is 
simply in line with the struggle in all nature; and it is out of the 
whirl and fight, the inexorable sternness of difficulties overcome, 
that evolution has produced its miracles. Human nature itself is 
a palimpsest of the battles of the past; and the law of conflict 
must ever, as heretofore, be the law of growth. 

Now, this is a very dismal prophecy. And I must confess that 
all the advocates of socialism whom I know, even the noblest, 
lend it a good deal of countenance. Socialist Utopias seem to me 
dreary, lacking in color, interest, life; painfully dull in their sug- 
gestions of enervating material prosperity. 

The difficulty is not modern. John Stuart Mill felt it clearly 
sixty years ago. His youth was filled with ardent hopes and plans 
for the future of humanity, though he had not at this time be- 
come a socialist. One day the thought came to him: Suppose 
his ideal realized, what would life mean? And the answer sprang 
from his soul in horrified surprise, Nothing! It would be hollow 
at heart. This discovery threw Mill into a profound melancholy, 
from which he only rallied by reading the poetry of Wordsworth, 
—a medicine which, excellent in its place, not the most ardent 
Wordsworthian would recommend as a solace for the entire hu- 
man race. Nay, farther back than Mill we find the same sugges- 
tion, that if our present evils were removed, life would be hope- 
lessly tame. The poet Shelley, who was a good communist, wrote 
us a lyrical drama, which he called the “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
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and which represents in all its first glow and glory the democratic 
ideal that we are trying to realize to-day. The poem is about 
humanity, — its torture, its bondage, its temptation, its redemp- 
tion, its final bliss. All through the scenes of suffering and 
bondage the verse bounds and soars and sings. It is like sunlit 
waves of the sea, like clouds of dawn, like singing birds, like all 
that is rapturous with life. But as soon as the redemption is ac- 
complished, and humanity set free, the verse flags and drops ; the 
poem becomes stupid; we yawn over it, despite ourselves. All 
Shelley has to tell us is that men, when their ideal is reached, are 
to be “equal, unclassed, tribeless, and nationless, exempt from 
awe, worship, degree ;” and when we imagine them reduced to 
this freedom of blank negation, we know that they must have 
been as tedious to themselves as the thought of them is to us. 

When I come nearer home, and think of our most recent Uto- 
pias, I find much the same trouble. I confess that the life which 
“ Looking Backward” describes for us does not attract me in the 
least. In its smug materialism, its Philistine pervasiveness of 
comfort, it seems to me dismal. I would a great deal rather live 
in the nineteenth century — yes, even if I were a working-girl on 
five dollars a week —than in Mr. Bellamy’s twentieth century. 
William Morris, in his last Utopia, “ News from Nowhere,” has 
felt this difficulty, and suggests a mode of escape. His old sage 
speaks to the waif of our world, who has wandered into an Epoch 
of Rest : — 

“T can at least hint at one of the chief difficulties which had 
to be met; and that was that, when men began to settle down 
after the war, and their labor had pretty much filled up the gap 
in wealth caused by the destruction of that war, a kind of dis- 
appointment seemed coming over us, and the prophecies of some 
of the reactionists of past times seemed as if they would come 
true, and a dull level: of utilitarian comfort be the end for 
a while of our aspirations and success. . . . But, after all, this 
dull thunder-cloud only threatened us, and then passed over. 
Probably, from what I have told you before, you will have a 
guess at the remedy for such a disaster. . . . That remedy was, 
in short, the production of what used to be called art, but which 
has no name among us now because it has become a necessary 
part of the labor of every man who produces.” And elsewhere 
he says: “The spirit of the new days, of our days, was to be 
delight in the life of this world ; intense and almost overweening 
love of the very skin and surface of the earth on which man 
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dwells, such as a lover has in the fair flesh of the woman he loves. 
All other moods save this had been exhausted.” 

Thus Morris would find the meaning of life in art, in nature, 
and, he adds elsewhere, in love between the sexes. I confess that I 
am not quite satisfied. I find no progressive element in his idyllic 
pictures of the easy life to be. I do not admire the men and 
women he describes. Scope or incentive for the development of 
character, for the free play of the higher spiritual instincts, I here, 
as in all other socialist ideals with which I am familiar, fail to 
discover. 

Yet, if socialism be not adapted to produce a higher character 
than the present order, of socialism we will have nothing. No, 
not though it bring never so much material comfort in its train ; 
not though it bestow on humanity complete exemption from the 
grosser forms of vice. 

But are these negative conditions of comfort and virtue really 
all that socialism can promise us? Despite the Utopias of the 
socialists, I do not think so. Let us search for ourselves the in- 
terests and incentives that will exist in the socialist state, and 
question whether men will be sunk in the dull mechanism of 
selfish routine, or set free for a fuller life of work and aspiration. 

We shall be helped in our speculative inquiry by seeing what 
conditions now, in our present experience, prove most conducive 
to the development of character, and by comparing these condi- 
tions with those offered by socialism. Whence spring our great 
men, — great in moral heroism, in intellectual and imaginative 
reach, in active power ? 

If the advocates of individualism are right, we should expect 
to find them at the bottom of the social scale. There the inspir- 
ing forces of competition have free play; there the sharp goad of 
necessity drives men to fiercest exertion ; there rages that struggle 
for existence from whose clash and conflict, we are told, all hero- 
isms, all most strenuous virtues, all clear and strong and forceful 
personalities, emerge triumphant. 

Alas! For these fine, fancy pictures, one looks in vain in the 
ranks of the very poor. Instead of characters racy, bold, and 
free, you shall see, if you wander through workshops or slums, 
sodden faces, natures obtuse to finer issues. I think the testi- 
mony of all who have lived among the poor would agree that 
there is nothing to equal the dull monotony of their lives, the 
pathetic barrenness of their natures. 


Do I say nothing? I mistake. In another region, in a remote 
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sphere, the same characteristics reign. Think of our very rich ; 
of our “leisure classes,” still, thank Heaven, small. Would you 
know its interests, its occupations, its aims? Read Ward McAl- 
lister, and you will rise from the book with a profound pity in 
your heart for our fashionable society, deep as any you can feel 
for the denizen of the slums. 

Two classes in the community are hopelessly bored, — the very 
poor and the very rich. And from these two classes, to-day and 
in the long sequence of history, our great men do not spring. 

They do not spring from extreme poverty ; there, life is starved. 
They do not spring from extreme luxury; there, life is stifled. 

They spring, I call all history to witness, from the ranks of 
the great middle ciass. They spring from conditions which 
neither enervate nor crush; conditions simple, austere, peaceful ; 
summoning, tempting to work, but, unless in rare cases, not 
forcing to it. The necessity of self-support has been in the back- 
ground only of the consciousness of most great men. Shake- 
speare knew it not; nor Milton, nor Browning, nor Gladstone, 
nor Garibaldi, nor Gambetta. Carlyle knew it; but he refused 
to let it alter by one whit the grim earnestness with which he 
uttered unpopular truths, and alienated the British public. John 
Howard knew it not; nor Florence Nightingale, nor Arnold 
Toynbee, nor Father Damien. The long roll of statesmen, saints, 
poets, and philanthropists is made up principally, though of course 
not entirely, of men and women who were nurtured in conditions 
of simple competence and peace. 

A life removed from sordid cares, yet freed from choking 
riches, — this is the life which, so far, has produced the highest 
type of character. This is the life which Jesus Christ com- 
mended. He attacked the rich with unfaltering, revolutionary, 
sorrowful scorn. Almost, so He declared, was it impossible for a 
man clogged with riches to enter into the Kingdom of Heaven. 
But the people on whom He looked and said, “ Blessed are ye 
poor,” were not the haggard, stunted, stupid products of our fierce 
competitive industries. They were the agricultural poor of Judea, 
—a people hardy, simple, used to labor, to fishing, tilling the soil, 
carpentry, and all useful trades; men free, in the healthful sim- 
plicity of their lives, untouched by worry or haste, to receive in 
broqding hearts the message of the Kingdom of God. From 
such men Christ chose those disciples who remodeled the world ; 
of such men He himself was one. 

Taus the conditions among which our greatest men are found, 
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the conditions clearly inculeated by the teaching and example of 
Jesus Christ, are alike those which imply a comparative freedom 
from material anxieties and material interests. Just such condi- 
tions it is which socialism aims to make universal. 

That socialism would imply absolute equality in material pos- 
sessions is an assumption not yet proven. It would, however, 
as has been said, tend to equalize. It would insure to every man, 
whatever his made of life, a reasonable, modest, constant main- 
tenance at the hands of the state, thus removing at once material 
anxiety and material ambition. Our best characters, as we have 
seen, spring from conditions closely approximating to these. Is 
it unreasonable to assume that a form of social organization would 
be wise which should insure to all the conditions proved most 
favorable to the few? 

In return for maintenance, the state will demand from every 
man and woman a moderate amount of daily labor. 

And here we run against one of the stock objections to social- 
ism,— an objection so ethical and so vital that we must stop to 
consider it. It is claimed that in the socialist state men will do 
no work, 

The contention sounds reasonable enough. Place yon boot- 
black, scrubbing vigorously at his trade, in the socialist state. 
Behold his incentives vanish away! No fear that he go hun- 
gry if he fail to secure a certain number of five-cent shines; no 
more chances, on the other hand, that he attain the true demo- 
eratic ideal of every boot-black, and become, he too, a second Jay 
Gould. Wherefore should the boot-black then black? He will 
abjure forever the blacking of boots. He will bask in the sun, 
consume unlimited tobacco, and rejoice in the social revolution. 

The picture has the tints of life; but let us look at it more 
closely. 

Your boot-black was “born tired.” He comes of an anemic 
race, exhausted by generations of overwork, diseased and run to 
seed by life under unwholesome conditions. 

Suppose — remember our liberty of assumption — suppose 
socialism to have been in force for three generations. That is, 
suppose that for three generations everybody had had enough to 
eat, drink, and wear, and decent houses to live in. A race of 
children would, it is fair to say, greet our eyes different from the 
languid, half-alive little waifs who, with pitiful stolidity or a more 
pitiful and ghastly nervous vivacity, sport around the streets of 
our slums. We should doubtless not find a perfectly healthy 
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people, but we should assuredly find a higher average physique 
than we find to-day. 

Now, I claim that in people with physical nerve and muscle 
nourished for a few generations back, the impulse to work, the 
delight in productive energy, is innate, instinctive, masterful. 

Already, to-day, the work-impulse is strong in the normal man. 
Every one wants to be busy. Every one feels the inspiration of 
a sharp summons to action. Who can see the rugged top of a 
mountain caressed by clouds without a tingling desire to climb 
thither? Who can think of a great art or science without the 
quivering of latent energy, longing to conquer? No sane man. 
What pleasure like that of a piece of work accomplished? What, 
except the delight of the doing? Few people are absolutely lazy. 
Even the votaries of pleasure work hard enough ; and, preposter- 
ous as it may seem, many rich men and women are indolent, or at 
least unproductive, simply because they do not know what to do ; 
their labor is useless, often, simply because misdirected. It may be 
that this work-impulse is a late note of evolution ; yet some animals 
possess it; and Adam, in the grand old story, is set, even before 
the Fall, to dress and to keep the earth-garden. Be this as it may, 
in man as a product of Western civilization the impulse has come, 
and come to stay; and joy of productive activity is a primary 
instinct of every healthy soul. The lethargy of bequeathed ex- 
haustion and the inertia of reaction are, I believe, responsible in 
our climate for the greater part of the indolence of the race. 
Numbers of people under our present system are not more than 
half alive. For these poor creatures, weak, stunted, or heavy in 
brain and body, little can be felt but the tenderness of sorrowful 
pity. A better day may surely come ; a day when all may know, 
what many cannot know in this languid civilization, the simple 
rapture of doing; the delight of the athlete, whose austere ac- 
tivity thrills his every nerve and muscle with the joy of life. 

And, beside this initial impulse, there will be plenty of incen- 
tives to work. The best work of a community, even in our hard- 
driven civilization, is not done for money ; it has never been done 
for money. An army of the world’s workers — pioneers, phy- 
sicians, statesmen — rise in protest against the debased pessimism 
of such a thought. Money is a correlative to labor; it is not — 
by all that is practical, as by all that is ideal, let us repudiate 
the idea — it is not the motive. The avoidance of starvation is 
not the only spur to work. Men have been known to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days for the sake of winning praise from 
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their fellow-men. The desire for praise is mighty, insistent ; 
demanding that men recognize the work as good, and honor the 
doer thereof. Honor is a stirring word: it drives soldiers to the 
act of death ; might it not also drive them to the nobler act of use- 
ful life? In the very fact of creation there is a mystic rapture ; the 
blessed consciousness of power, which, whether it achieve a table 
or a poem, knows itself one with the productive energy of the 
universe. And, finally, we cannot ignore that sense which grows 
with our growing, and shall spread more and more as organic 
consciousness deepens, and as socialistic conditions prevail ; the 
sense that every bit of work, however menial or dull, is accom- 
plished not for the self, but for the all. The hour cometh when 
the performance of a bit of manual work shall be as distinct and 
happy a piece of service as watching the sick or feeding the 
hungry; for in those days we shall have learned that to help the 
positive production of the world is as great as to care for its 
victims. 

Joy of activity, joy of fame, joy of achievement, and joy of 
service, — these are the joys that might play upon the healthful, 
eager, sensitive organism, and draw it into a due share in the 
great labor of the world. And it is claimed that they will not be 
sufficient ; that the fear of starvation must be added, or men, un- 
deterred by vacant days or the pitying scorn of their fellows, will 
yield themselves to luxurious indolence, because, forsooth, they 
know that society will treat them kindly as it would treat a stray 
eat, and will give them shelter and food! Such a contention is 
false to all faith in our common humanity: more than this, it is 
false to the facts of human experience. 

We have tried to show that socialism need not fear the develop- 
ment of an infesting horde of deadbeats, and also that its aim is 
to furnish to all the conditions which a partial experience has 
manifested to us as most potent in the production of character. 
It remains for us to go farther; to show, or at least to suggest, 
that socialism is the next phase, the logically inevitable phase, in 
that grand and gradual sequence of energy which slowly, firmly, 
by the operation of divinely natural law, is lifting man from the 
brute to the god. 

For, if socialism be true, it must be shown not to deny, but to 
fulfill, the past. It will eliminate none of those great and stern 
powers which have so far governed evolution in its progress 
from body to soul; it must show us those powers working in a 
higher sphere, with new stringency and new completeness. I 
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believe that the study of the progressive action of such principles 
revéaled by history, rightly apprehended, carries us straight, by 
purely scientific induction, to the threshold of the socialistic state. 

I might seek to establish this statement through many a line 
of thought. I will choose one. It shall be taken from the latest 
word of the science of the human mind, — the “ Psychology” of 
Mr. James. The subject under discussion is the Automatic Life. 

“We must” —so he says in trenchant words —“ we must 
make automatic and habitual, as early as possible, as many useful 
actions as we can. The more of the details of human life we can 
hand over to the effortless custody of automatism, the more our 
higher powers of mind will be set free for their own proper work.” 
And he proceeds brilliantly to expound the scope which the 
esthetic and intellectual life may know as the conscious volition 
becomes more and more relieved of the lower forms of activity. 
The principle which Mr. James applies to the individual I would 
apply to the social organism. 

We all see how the development of life from babyhood to ma- 
turity depends upon this gradual subjugation of volition to instinct. 
Wretched is the man who has not learned this; to whom the acts 
necessary to physical well-being — eating, sleeping, dressing — 
are still the results of conscious effort. This law of progressive 
unconsciousness, as we may term it, obtains in the ethical as in 
the practical sphere. Holiness is that state where virtues, once 
painfully achieved, have become instinctive, automatic. The 
more of life is intrusted to the automatic sphere, the greater the 
range of our power. The individual advances by the progressive 
transference of physical and nervous functions from the sphere of 
volition to the sphere of instinct. 

Now let us apply this law to the collective social body. We 
shall say: “ Society advances by the progressive transference of 
those material functions necessary for its support from the sphere 
of conscious effort to the automatic region of instinctive achieve- 
ment.” 

Now this statement lands us straightway in full socialism. So- 
cialism demands nothing but this: that the functions of physical 
maintenance become in the social organism rather automatic than 
conscious; and this it would effect by intrusting that anxious 
supervision of physical needs and responsibility for physical sup- 
port, which now falls upon the individual, to the collective whole, 
that is, to the state. 

All civilization is, in one ‘sense, but the record of this very 
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process. The savage, one unit dissociated from his fellows in rude 
isolation, spends his entire vital force in defending his physical 
existence through war, or providing for it through the chase. The 
medieval knight, in a more organized state of society, is com- 
paratively free for the development of higher virtues, and even to 
some degree of the arts; yet he also has for his main profession 
and occupation the struggle to protect the physical well-being of 
himself and others. The sequence is clear to the scholar or poet 
of our own day, who, relieved by the shelter of society from 
care for physical needs, spends his energy in conquering the world 
of thought. The more society removes from the individual the 
hampering anxiety for material sustenance, and insures him shel- 
ter from violence and need, the nearer we approach the ideal 
state. Socialism would be but the latest, perhaps not the final, 
stage in a continuous development. 

For that this process is yet accomplished few would be found 
to claim. A fierce though secret dread of starvation lurks at the 
heart of modern life. It is safe to assert that the consciousness of 
nine tenths of the community to-day is dominated, if not absorbed, 
by material cares. We are ata pitifully short remove from the 
savage. The greater part of our mental and physical power is im- 
prisoned in the mechanism of life; in the effort of each man to 
provide for himself and his family food, shelter, clothing. Now 
the material functions must be performed. They must absorb a 
certain amount of time. We cannot live like those denizens of 
Mars imagined by Flammarion, who sustain themselves by breath- 
ing in sunshine, like the flowers. Socialism would demand from 
every one, and receive, as we have tried to show, from at least the 
majority, a constant quantity of honest, peaceful toil, sufficient in 
sum to supply the physical needs of the community. Just so the 
body has to eat and sleep, and plan for eating and sleeping. 
Work is holy. But worry is sinful ; and it is worry which weighs 
down the lives of our men and women, which forms those har- 
assed faces and nervous forms that surge in breathless procession 
through the business parts of our American cities. This worry 
springs from fear. At present, each man works in the dark, igno- 
rant of the harmonious interaction of his power with other power. 
Hence constant gnawing anxiety ; hence feverish unrest ; hence 
the weary tale of economic disturbance, — the uneven distribu- 
tion of wealth, the spasmodic gluts of over-production, the strikes, 
the riots, the dull discontent of modern life. Socialism claims 
that it would eliminate, not work, but worry. It would establish 
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a general oversight over the whole field of human need. The 
organization and direction of labor, the plans for the creation 
and distribution of wealth, it would intrust to the state; and 
each individual would play his part, as peacefully assured of the 
wisdom of the general plan asa soldier in an army. We have 
already produced conditions which insure to the few freedom 
from gnawing, practical care; from these conditions, as we have 
seen, spring our greatest men. Is it Utopian to suppose that 
they might be extended? Work must be done; but socialism 
claims that it is possible to withdraw from work the element of 
selfish anxiety, and to transfer it to the unconscious life of the 
social organism. The claim is in absolute harmony with the sci- 
entific law which governs the advance of the race; it is the next 
step forward in a process already begun: the burden of proof 
rests, it seems to me, on those who deny, not those who affirm, its 
possibility. 

Thus we have tried to show, not only that socialism seeks to 
render universal the conditions which experience manifests to us 
as best, but also that it is in line with the entire sequence of harmo- 
nious evolution, and demanded as the next stage of development. 
We might have reached the same result more simply, more di- 
rectly. The lucent words of Christ reveal as a moral duty that 
which history and psychology reveal as a natural law. Socialism 
would render possible, for the first time for centuries, literal obe- 
dience to the commands of the Master; it would enable men to 
“take no thought for the morrow,” for it would remove from them 
the necessity of constant thought for what they shall eat, what 
they shall drink, and wherewithal they shall be clothed. 

Thus set free from the fierce and absorbing struggle for physi- 
cal survival, what will be the value, the content, of human life ? 
Nothing! say many. Man will sink back, material comfort once 
assured, in a mechanical and unspiritual prosperity. 

Easily might we brand as pessimists and cynics men who take 
so low a view of our common humanity, — easily arraign them for 
ignorance of that witness of history which shows us freedom from 
sordid care as the primal condition of progress. Yet the fear is 
not strange. We think of our feverish and hunger-bitten world ; 
of the tumultuous surge of conflict for existence which sways 
back and forth, breaking in foam of bitter passion in our midst, 
or tossing its spray upward in heroic, unavailing strife. We turn 
from this to the vision of a world of outward peace. No wonder 
that it seems to us at first stagnant and dull! 
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Yet even to-day it is not from practical struggle that spring the 
deeds we honor most. The Christ hangs on the cross, not to be- 
stow on men a physical benefit, but to win for them spiritual 
redemption. 

We cast our eyes into the future, into that socialist state which 
assuredly shall one day be. What do we see? 

Not a Utopia. No socialisis ave fools enough to claim that any 
change of social machinery would radically alter the spiritual con- 
ditious of human life, — would eliminate suffering, disease, and 
pain. There is no fear lest trouble and difficulty be removed 
from our path, and men find themselves in an enchanted garden 
of ease. 

Not a dead level of characterless monotony. Character only 
emerges as we escape from the barren individualism of the savage 
state. Material equality does not imply spiritual equality, neither 
does the removal of material conflict imply the cessation of strug- 
gle. Character is not leveled to-day, its infinite play is not 
checked, by equality before the law. Neither would its fascinat- 
ing and subtle variations be impeded by equality of possessions. 

Not a sinless world. Socialism promises no heaven where 
men shall bask in the sunshine of lazy sainthood. No fear but 
that plenty of evil will remain to form the spice of life! The 
same old humanity will meet us; men and women with the same 
insistent passions, the same sorrowful temptations. A radical 
change in human nature socialism does not promise nor require. 

What it does promise is this: the uplift of the struggle of 
humanity to a higher plane, the removal of certain external clogs 
and shackles that bind down to the earth the free spirit of man. 

Far from being free for spiritual development, our present 
society is held in degraded bondage to the flesh. We see ex- 
tremes of bitter poverty and fatuous luxury, alike deathful to the 
spirit, alike contrary to the commands of Christ. We see even 
our middle class held by material struggle ; society as a whole ab- 
sorbed by the dominant and feverish consciousness of physical 
need. When this bondage shall be relaxed, when that rush for 
wealth which is the swinging of the pendulum away from the fear 
of starvation shall be no more, then will unfold countless delicate, 
Spirited powers unguessed to-day in the dreary uniformity of 
money-making. Longing for glory, longing for truth, longing 
for service, will play upon a: humanity responsive, high-mettled, 
eager. Socialism will produce neither a race of saints nor a race 
of heroes; human nature will remain what it is, — strange mix- 
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ture of divinity and brutality. But it may produce a race of men 
ready to enter with new zest the domain of new interests which 
we are to-day too heavily burdened freely to explore. 

Let us think for a moment what some of those interests may be. 
They press upon us, clamoring for speech! A hundred voices 
will summon us, a hundred ambitions draw us, a hundred delights 
entice. We need not speak again of the buoyant pleasure in 
practical work which shall be the heritage of all healthy men and 
women. Beyond and above this, the world glistens with radiant 
possibilities. 

Here, to begin with, is the whole sphere of art, — art realis- 
tic and ideal, e. g., art which seeks accurately to reproduce the 
wondrous beauty of the world, art which seeks rather to embody 
the subjective experience of the artist. We may not, indeed, 
agree with Mr. Morris, that art would be a sufficient occupation 
for the human race; but a glorious play it is, and for three centu- 
ries men have had no chance to play it in freedom. Think what 
cities might be — nay, what they have been — when men built in 
peace and gladness, no longer from fear of hunger or of the sullen 
frown of an employer, but from love of the work itself! Think 
what pictures might render vivid the great story of the world’s 
waking hours, or the greater story of its dreams! Think what 
poems remain unsung! This is no sentimental dreaming. There 
was a Florence in the thirteenth century. What has been may 
be once more. 

Then, there is all the world of thought which awaits us. 
Truths enough remain to be won, in the sphere of the natural 
world, in the subtler sphere of the brain and soul. Science and 
philosophy are yet in their infancy. Here is the chance for con- 
secration, for ardent sacrifice, for strenuous effort. No indolence 
can conquer the secrets of nature. The vigils of the future shall 
wrest new knowledge from the stars. Years of unregarded hero- 
ism shall end in flashing on the grateful world more hidden secrets 
of the mystery of human life. It is safe to predict that, when 
material well-being is secured, intellectual activity will be mul- 
tiplied tenfold in militant vigor. Even to-day, in our sodden 
world, scientific and zsthetic passion assert themselves, and the 
fact is a perpetual witness to the buoyant indestructibility of 
spirit. But it must be that much power is wasted; that many a 
latent intellect is held to-day in bondage by the harsh necessity of 
ceaseless mechanical labor. Yes, and further: the scientist or 
philosopher is rare — he is day by day growing rarer — who can 
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serenely pursue his high and recondite wisdom, undisturbed by 
the moans of his fellows, the sorrow of a kindred humanity. The 
spiritual atmosphere does not foster to-day the detachment neces- 
sary to intellectual effort. It is thunderous, muttering; it fills 
men with a nameless unrest. Let the storm burst, let the air 
be clear ; then may we bend us to our tasks again, consecrate to 
the stern and arduous search for the purity of truth: but not 
yet, my friends, not yet. 

Art, science, philosophy, — these are much. These, even, are not 
enough. Man has an esthetic nature that craves to receive and 
reproduce beauty; he has an intellectual nature that strains ever 
towards the true; but, more than these, first, last, and deepest, he 
is a spirit. And, whatever may be true of the others, it is at 
least certain that the spiritual life is a life of action. The soul 
has to be lost before it can be found. The self has to be van- 
quished: for this we are sent into the world. 

A critic of socialism quotes Faust : — 

“<« For man’s activity sleeps all too easily, 
And so I gave to him to be his mate 
A Devil, who will stir and work and must create.’ 
Socialism is the Lemure’s canal. Take care, dear Lemure! if 
you drain the marsh of inequality you are digging Faust’s grave. 
He will have no spur, and stagnate and die.” 

He is right. The intellectual and esthetic life cannot produce 
the miracle of full personality. For this we must have the scope, 
the stir, the passion of moral struggle. There must be tempta- 
tion to goad us, high sacrifice to inspire, causes to live and die 
for. We seek the clash of truths, the call to sutfer. Through 
action alone — action strenuous and militant—can salvation be 
wrought and the soul mount higher to its source. Without dark- 
ness, no light; without sin, no holiness; without possible failure, 
no glory of victory. 

O fools and slow of heart to suppose that socialism could 
ever obliterate this struggle; that any change in the social order 
could put an end to the eternal battle, breathless, wearisome, glori- 
ous, wherein the soul has ever won its spurs! No danger that 
the Devil, our God-given companion, desert us ; no danger lest an 
equal distribution of wealth entail uniformity of nature! Certain 
external elements of romance may vanish with the lessening of 
outward gloom: the novels of Dickens would no longer be possi- 
ble. But the inward romance of the spirit, with its contrasts of 
joy and pain, its heroisms, its ardors, its tense efforts, its silent 
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sacrifices, — all this would remain. Remain? It would develop 
in a way we hardly imagine. If I mistake not, our interest to-day 
tends more and more away from material conflict to the subtler 
conflicts of the soul. The scene of our life-drama is shifting to 
the inward stage; we are learning that the fight between good 
and evil is no less deadly when the combatants are thoughts than 
when they are acts. Our modern fiction reflects this change, in 
most interesting form. Books like “ John Inglesant,” like “ Robert 
Elsmere,” like ‘“* Middlemarch,” might essentially have been writ- 
ten in the socialist state. They can hardly be called devoid of 
passion or of problem. We see a Dorothea bending her fair spirit 
to save the soul of her mean rival; we see in real life a man who 
has spent years in perfecting an invention destroying his machine 
in silence because another man, whose need of fame is greater than 
his own, has made the same discovery ; we see, again, a man with- 
drawing from a friendship which has been as wine to him, because 
his presence casts a shadow between wife and husband. And we 
realize that there is no danger lest opportunities for heroism fail 
us, and lest no battles remain to fight. 

This transference from outward to inward, from physical to 
spiritual, is the law of all human development. A Darwin, not an 
Achilles ; a Father Damien, not an Xneas —is the hero of mod- 
ern life. Already the literature of external conflict begins to 
have for us a symbolic rather than a literal value. Already, as 
we read of the wrath of an Achilles, of the rage of a Macbeth, 
we translate these titanic woes into the language of the inward 
life. Socialism will never eliminate struggle; it will simply free 
us from the crude battle with material obstacles for the contest 
with spiritual foes. And it is reasonable to expect that life in the 
future, in delicacy, in fire, in sensitiveness to fine moral issues, 
will bear to our own life the relation which ours bears to the 
fierce and crude morality of the elder world. 

This change is in harmony with the teachings of Christ him- 
self. Our Lord Jesus transferred the external commands of the 
Mosaic law to the region of the mind and heart. This more 
secret and subtle wisdom, incomprehensible to the Hebrews of 
old, we, too, fail fully to apprehend ; yet into its high mystery we 
are bound to penetrate more and more. 

Socialism is often condemned as expecting by external and me- 
chanical means to affect the free spirit of man, to achieve through 
outward reform what can only be achieved through the purifica- 


tion of the heart. The question is scornfully asked, Does social- 
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ism — the change in material conditions — expect to make better 
men and women? And the answer must come clearly. In one 
sense, no. We cannot emphasize this thought too often. Social- 
ism makes no claim to achieve redemption by machinery. But it 
does claim that this translation of the struggle of man to a higher 
and more inward sphere is in line with the whole process of evo- 
lution ; deeper far, that it is the method of Christ himself. The 
kingdom of God is within us, and that kingdom it is the pro- 
gressive effort of society to set us free to seek. The removal of 
incentives to crime does not, indeed, create virtue. The girl who 
walks the street, the drunkard in the dramshop, may be better 
in God’s sight than you or 1. Yet we fight the dramshop, and 
bring up our young girls in homes we seek to render pure. The 
whole civilization enjoyed by our upper and middle classes — our 
churches, schools, and homes — bears witness to our faith in the 
power of environment. Why should we deny this power when 
the question of extension arises? If the delicate daughters of 
the rich are products of whom our society may be more proud 
than of the girls in the slums, the inference seems clear: let us 
place the second class under the conditions enjoyed by the first. 
There is an old prayer which reads, “ Lead us not into tempta- 
tion.” The shelter which civilization now affords for the favored 
few is the effort to realize this prayer in part; socialism is the 
effort to realize it for all. 

I claim, then, to summarize, that socialism is no demand for 
a destructive evolution, but the next step upward in the journey 
of the human race. This is made evident, whether we look at the 
teachings of science or of faith. 

Observation tells us that a condition of moderate wealth most 
favors the development of character; the science of the human 
mind suggests to us that life advances through intrusting its 
lower functions more and more completely to the unconscious and 
automatic life. Christ bids us take no thought for the mor- 
row. These possibilities socialism, and socialism alone, promises 
to fulfill. 

The law of development shows us the interest and value of life 
progressively transferred from the outward to the inward sphere. 
Christ translates the Decalogue from terms of act to thought. 
This process socialism promises to continue. 

In socialism the incentives of labor, of art, of thought, of ser- 
vice, will play with new power on the enfranchised nature of man. 
Then, as now, will be scope for moral struggle ; for the choice be- 
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tween love and self. Only in this struggle the men of the future 
may, if they will, be strengthened with a new power; for the 
socialistic state will render possible what is hardly possible to- 
day, — literal obedience to the commands of Christ. 

It is possible to claim that when socialism is realized, the fire of 
life will be gone, and men sink into indolent comfort. It is pos- 
sible; but only for a pessimistic nature, devoid of faith in man, 
in science, and in God. Devoid of faith in man must be he who 
claims that, if the bare necessary of physical maintenance be re- 
moved, honor will avail nothing, ambition nothing, love nothing, 
to impel to effort strenuous and poor. Devoid of faith in natural 
law must he be if he believes that the result of wons of patient 
evolution is this sorry creature on a mova! level with the brutes. 
Devoid of faith in God must he be; for if man be of the earth 
alone, it is possible to conceive him, when earthly incentives are 
removed, sinking into animal ease: not so if he be formed in the 
image of the Heavenly. There is a spark of the Infinite in his 
finiteness, and so he cannot pause. Step by step, urged onward 
by an imperious inward stress, he must struggle upward to his 
Source. Stage by stage he must leave behind him the false 
dreams of physical strife, the antagonism to his fellows, the sharp 
pursuit of his individual needs. He will not leave sorrow, he 
will not leave temptation. At every step will appear new evils 
to be conquered. This his curse is also his blessing, for only in 
battle can the soul of man be strengthened for immortality. But 
these evils will become ever more subtle, more mysterious, more 
inward ; and the soul that treads them underfoot shall mount by 
them to ever new regions of holiness and power. For this strug- 
gle — ceaseless, eternal, glorious; the struggle upward, by means 
of the perfect law of liberty, into celestial light —1 believe that 
socialism will, in wonderful and unforeseen measure, set free the 
soul of man. 


Vida D. Scudder. 


Boston, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL. 


GRADED IMMORALITIES. 


Less important facts than the fact that the Prince of Wales gambles 
have produced serious and even revolutionary results in political as well 
as in social life. To some it seems absurd that the column of European 
news should be chiefly occupied for several days with accounts of a trial 
arising from charges against an English nobleman for cheating at cards, 
to the exclusion of intelligence concerning affairs of government and 
commerce. But this disclosure of the highly-seasoned amusements of 
some of the aristocracy, and especially of the heir to the throne, may 
prove to be the little that was wanting to organize public opinion in Eng- 
land in favor of more narrow restrictions of the royal power, and of 
large reductions in the royal revenue, even if it should not lead to 
serious changes in the very constitution of the governing powers of 
Great Britain. The “ Nonconformist constience” is so aroused that 
there is almost a revival of Puritanism under modern conditions. The 
immoralities of Parnell called forth a loud protest, which is now heard 
again with increased emphasis in view of the fact that the Prince of 
Wales is addicted to the vice of gambling, and depends on it, wherever 
he visits, as the chief source of his amusement. It is with a new applica- 
tion that the public is now saying Le roi s‘amuse. Indignant resolutions 
are passed by religious bodies at their convocations, and a menacing tone 
is taken with regard to paying the debts of His Royal Highness from the 
public revenues. It is a pity that one in so high a station should so de- 
mean himself, and that so many of the nobility should dance to the tune 
he sets, but, at the same time, the disgust of the great mass of the people 
shows that the moral tone of England has never been healthier than it 
is to-day. 

Not the least interesting aspect of the affair is the discrimination 
which is recognized as among immoralities. Cheating is worse than 
betting ; one may play for light or heavy stakes, but he may not de- 
ceive those with whom he is playing. It may be wrong to gamble, but 
it is worse to cheat. Betting, if a vice, is one of the smaller vices. 
Deception is always a vice, and is one of the most flagrant. Modern 
immorality has its mortal and its venial sins. With perfect freedom, 
and without apology, ladies and gentlemen admit that they gamble, but 
are horrified at the discovery that one of their number is cheating. Such 
is the distinction commonly made in England, and probably anywhere 
else. The reason and the reasonableness of the distinction are apparent. 
Betting is bad, but undoubtedly cheating is worse. The English have 
cultivated the virtue of truthfulness to a remarkable degree. An Eng- 
lishman’s honor is synonymous with his word. He resents nothing so 
much as an imputation on his veracity. Detection in a falsehood is social 
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disgrace. Truthfulness assumes a community of life and interests in 
which every one has his rights, which would be lost if mutual trust were 
disturbed. One must, indeed, be an outlaw from society who has no 
right to know the truth. Falsehood is a violation of nature, of the 
very reality of things, representing them as other than they are; and is 
always, therefore, a lie against God as well as against men. Exceptions 
to truth-telling may, perhaps, be justified in some cases when the truth 
would be used to do injury to society, but even then one hesitates. 
Martineau concludes that — 


“ After all, there is something in this problem which refuses to be laid to 
rest ; and in treating it, it is hardly possible to escape the uneasiness of a cer- 
tain moral inconsequence. If we consult the casuist of common sense, he 
usually tells us that in theory Veracity can have no exceptions, but that in 
practice he is brought face to face with at least a few ; and he cheerfully ac- 
cepts a dispensation, when required, at the hands of Necessity. I confess 
rather to an inverse experience. The theoretic reasons for certain limits to 
the rule of veracity are convincing and unanswerable, and compel me to defend 
any one who acts in accordance with them. Yet, when I place myself ina 
like position, at one of the crises demanding a deliberate lie, an unutterable 
repugnance returns upon me, and makes the theory seem shameful. If brought 
to the test, I should probably act rather as I think than as I feel ; without, 
however, being able to escape the stab of an instant compunction and the 
secret wound of a long humiliation.” 


There is, after all, something noble in the scenes of the London court- 
room, as they brought out homage to truth as based upon honor, and re- 
vealed the sacredness which an Englishman attaches to sincerest veracity. 

Betting, it must be admitted, deals in another kind of commodity, and 
is reprehensible on somewhat different grounds. Money has not the 
value of veracity. If one loses it, he may be none the worse. There 


is no intrinsic immorality in an agreement among companions to pay 
each other certain sums, according to the issue of a game or a race. 


In the course of an evening or a season, losses and gains might be 
about equal. In principle it would be difficult to show that it is wrong 
for four English spinsters to play their rubber of whist for the stake of a 
sixpence. People who have no occupation but amusement do not reduce 
very much the little value remaining in their lives when they venture 
sums of money they can well afford to lose in order to spice their already 
stale pleasures. The wrong of gambling is in various ulterior conse- 
quences, which may become so bad*as to make the practice almost 
criminal. It violates the economic law of exchange of values by making 
one’s gain the precise measure of another’s loss, and is thus a species of 
dishonesty. It discredits the slow and sure methods of industry, intro- 
ducing an element of chance and risk which always proves disturbing to 
honest toil. It encourages the speculative temper in all kinds of busi- 
ness, and speculation cannot get on without deception. The speculator 
is always under temptation to make things appear other than they are. 
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Among poorer people, making bets and buying lottery tickets only in- 
creases poverty, while it causes discontent with legitimate work. And 
so modern ethics is entirely right in considering gambling, in its direct 
and indirect forms, among the worst elements in the corruption of 
morals; and economics is of the same opinion. When gambling is 
analyzed, it is found to rest upon deception. The subject is, therefore, 
receiving earnest attention in England on the part of all the churches. 
Discussions concerning the guilt of betting and gambling have been 
held during the last year at church congresses and on similar occasions. 
English love of outdoor sports and of horseflesh has had much to do 
with the bad practices which have spread so widely. In this country 
the evils of the lottery system are very great, and the moral sense of 
the people is already protesting. The Prince of Wales and his associ- 
ates present a sorry figure in court, because they are seen not only to be 
cccupied exclusively with their own amusement, but also to be resorting 
to modes of seasoning their pleasures which are forbidden by law, and 
which are known to be fruitful of evil and misery in the lower classes of 
society. 

At the same time, those who disapprove their practices make the same 
discrimination they have made themselves, and would be shocked at dis- 
regard of truth and honor as they cannot be at playing for stakes. In 
the gradation of immoralities, then, there is some reason. It does not 
show a confused moral sense, nor a merely conventional standard which 
artificially classifies the virtues and the vices. 

The development of morality is a process, ever going on, by which the 
realm of virtue is enlarged from regard for the direct obligations between 
man and man to the obligations which grow out of the complex relations 
of society, business, and advancing civilization. Such disclosures as have 
recently been made in England serve at least to mark the stages of prog- 
ress in modern morality. 


THE PROCEEDINGS AGAINST PROFESSOR BRIGGS. 


Art the late meeting of the Presbyterian General Assembly, its Stand- 
ing Committee on Theological Seminaries presented a report advising the 
Assembly to disapprove the appointment of Professor Charles A. Briggs 
to the Edward Robinson Chair of Biblical Theology in Union Theologi- 
eal Seminary. After considerable discussion, the report was adopted 
and the appointment disapproved by a vote of 440 yeas to 60 nays. The 
directors of the seminary met the following week and voted to disre- 
gard the action of the Assembly. 

Professor Briggs will therefore continue to teach in the Union Semi- 
nary for the present, at least, if his health permits. Whether the General 
Assembly is able by legal rights or ecclesiastical influence to secure, if 
it so desire, his ultimate removal from that institution, and whether, 
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assuming it to have such power, the Assembly is likely to use it, are 
questions which we do not here consider. 

A more interesting question suggested by the Assembly’s action is that 
of the degree of importance it has as a doctrinal affirmation. It is 
such an affirmation. It is regarded as such by those who approve and 
those who disapprove of it. It was occasioned by Professor Briggs’s 
inaugural and the impression which the opinions therein expressed had 
made upon a part of the Presbyterian Church. Of course the General 
Assembly did not undertake to correct the judgment of the Union direc- 
tors, as regards the character or capacity of their professor-elect. This 
construction has not been put upon its action by any one, so far as we 
know ; we are confident that the Assembly did not intend it to be so 
construed. 

The report of its Committee on Theological Seminaries, which it 
adopted and affirmed by adoption, and which was its only affirmation 
about Professor Briggs, said, “On the 20th of January, 1891, Dr. 
Briggs delivered an inaugural address on ‘The Authority of Holy 
Scripture,’ which has been the subject of severe criticism, and which is 
the occasion of the recommendations which your Committee feel con- 
strained to make to the Assembly.” 

The Assembly virtually said, therefore, in vetoing the appointment, 
that the sentiments expressed in Dr. Briggs’s inaugural were so widely at 
variance with its standards of belief that a professor holding those views 
should not be allowed to teach in a Presbyterian seminary. 

This, then, is the intended meaning of the veto, a doctrinal affirmation. 
It undertakes to express the mind of the Presbyterian Church as regards 
important doctrines. The question of its importance is the question of 
the degree to which it expresses that mind. If the Assembly’s utterance 
were the expression of mature conviction, it might be presumed to be 
a fairly adequate expression of Presbyterian belief ; and would stand as 
an impressive testimony of a great religious denomination, against the 
ideas Professor Briggs has put forth. 

The question, then, of the importance of the utterance becomes the 
question of its character, of its having the seriousness and depth belong- 
ing to a really representative affirmation of the General Assembly, one 
which will stand as a landmark of American Presbyterianism. 

The present time, in which the cireumstances which led to this veto of 
the Assembly and the veto itself are in fresh recollection, is a time fa- 
vorable to the discussion of this question ; and we wish to make such con- 
tribution as we can to a proper answer to it, by comparing the Assembly's 
action with the obvious characteristics of action which would have seri- 
ously met the case in hand. 

Let us recall the cireumstances under which the Assembly acted. 
First, the career of Professor Briggs and his relation to the Union Semi- 
nary. Professor Briggs had already taught in Union for seventeen 
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years. He had shown there wide learning and unusual teaching power. 
He had great influence in the denomination and beyond its limits as a 
scholar and thinker. He was universally regarded as a pious and earnest 
man. The directors of Union, in appointing him to their new chair, 
expressed their hearty approval of his past services; moreover, his ap- 
pointment was believed by them to be, because a transfer, not subject to 
the Assembly’s veto. 

Secondly, the nature of the ideas put forth in the inaugural. These 
were for the most part of a historical, not dogmatic character, the avowed 
results of exegetical and critical studies. Dr. Briggs professes and is 
admitted by all to be familiar with recent research into the Scriptures. 
He claims that modern evangelical scholarship has found certain things 
in the Bible which show that the statements about it made by some 
Presbyterians need correction, although not showing error in the Presby- 
terian estimate of its value. He claims that in the interests of truth the 
correction should be made, and that making it will greatly increase the 
influence of the Bible. True, other affirmations were made in the inau- 
gural, dogmatic ones, but these were subordinate and incidental, so that 
a condemnation of the doctrine of the inaugural would be more than 
anything else a condemnation of this affirmation about the Bible. 

Thirdly, the feeling roused by the inaugural. The address had caused 
much disturbance in the church. Sixty-five presbyteries sent memorials 
to the General Assembly, asking that it be taken into consideration by 
that body. Dr. Briggs had been put on trial for heresy before his own 
presbytery. 

Fourthly, the indeterminate condition of the creed. The doctrinal 
standard of American Presbyterianism is undergoing revision. The 
amendments suggested by the Revision Committee are to be reconsidered 
by the presbyteries, and afterwards to come before the General Assembly 
for final approval. 

Fifthly, the quiescence, up to the late meeting, of the General Assem- 
bly’s veto power. No appointment of a theological seminary had been 
vetoed from the beginning of the compact between the Assembly and the 
seminaries, in 1870. 

These circumstances evidently created a necessity that action of the 
Assembly so condemning Dr. Briggs’s ideas as to express the Assem- 
bly’s conviction should be taken deliberately, and under a clear under- 
standing of his utterances and of their relation to the doctrines enun- 
ciated in the Westminster Confession. The Assembly, regarded as the 
great representative body and supreme judicial tribunal of the Pres- 
byterian Church, has, we are sure, a profound respect for the character 
and learning of Professor Briggs. It respects the Union directors, both 
in their opinion of Dr. Briggs’s services, and their belief that their action 

transferring him from one chair to another is not amenable to the As- 
sembly’s jurisdiction. It knows the seriousness and integrity of modern 
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Biblical scholarship, and is well aware that the concurring judgment of 
the great majority of modern Biblical scholars in such opinions about 
the phenomena of the Bible as Dr. Briggs expresses makes a weighty 
testimony in their favor. It knows that the existing prejudice against 
Professor Briggs created by a recent utterance is an important reason 
for acting in his ease with scrupulous care for justice. It must feel 
the necessity of caution in condemning any Presbyterian’s belief at a 
time when the creed is in an unsettled state, and when, therefore, no 
Presbyterian can know just what he is required to believe. It must feel 
that its use of a veto not as yet used, though possessed for twenty years, 
is an act of a startling kind, demanding well-considered reasons, — if done 
on doctrinal grounds, clear conception of the exact relation of the doctrine 
so rebuked to the creed. We are sure, therefore, that only careful, mature, 
well-reasoned action in this case, could really represent the General As- 
sembly. Should it take action of a different and inferior character, we 
should refuse to regard this as really expressing its mind. The case would 
be as if some calm, wise man were to do a weak, petulant thing. We 
should refuse to regard it as standing for the man, and ascribe it to 
some unhappy impulse which had for a moment mastered his judgment. 

How did the Assembly act in the case of Professor Briggs? Did it 
take pains to set accurately before itself the views enunciated in his 
inaugural, and to weigh carefully their relation to the correlated doctrines 
of the creed? No, it did not examine his doctrines. It accepted and 
adopted a report recommending that his appointment be vetoed, and 
giving no reason for the course recommended, save such as might be 
implied in the fact that Dr. Briggs had delivered an inaugural address 
which was “the subject of some criticism.” It condemned — for its 
action was a condemnation — a faithful and pious teacher of the Bible, 
without taking the pains to see what his offense was. 

Of course individual members of the Assembly had read the inau- 
gural. It had been discussed in many of the presbyteries. But the As- 
sembly as a body, the mightiest body of the Presbyterian Church, having 
the largest powers and the heaviest responsibilities, the supreme Pres- 
byterian tribunal, was bound to have a knowledge of its own upon which 
to act in a case deciding upon the orthodoxy of a Presbyterian teacher. 
That knowledge it did not get. The Assembly did not even inquire 
what the inaugural taught, much less whether its teaching were con- 
trary to its creed. ‘It took the responsibility of declaring one of its 
foremost teachers, one who had just affirmed belief in the creed, doc- 
trinally unfit to teach in a Presbyterian seminary, — for its action 
amounts to just this declaration, — without saying, or even asking, what 
doctrine he held. It declared that such Biblical scholarship as he repre- 
sents cannot be tolerated in a Presbyterian seminary, without asking 
what the doctrinal bearing of this scholarship is. And it took this action 
when the unsettled state of its own creed created a special reason for 
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care in disciplinary action under that symbol. This thing was done by 
the Presbyterian Assembly, but it surely does not represent that body ; 
it does not have the doctrinal significance which an affirmation serious 
enough to express the Assembly’s conviction would have. The Assembly 
acted impulsively. It was evidently under a strong prejudice against 
Dr. Briggs’s teaching, — so strong as to make it forget even the judicial 
proprieties of the case. 

It does not belong to our discussion to point out the causes of the un- 
judicial temper of the Assembly, except, perhaps, such as were plainly at 
work in the late meeting securing the action. One of these we think it 
right to show, because seeing it helps one to distinguish between the deed 
of the Assembly and the character of that body. This is the advocacy of 
President Patton, “‘ the adroit ecclesiastic,” as Dr. Prentice calls him in 
the “ Evangelist ” of June 11. The speech delivered by Dr. Patton in de- 
fense of the report of the committee of which he was chairman contains 
skillful and specious arguments, which may well have concealed from 
many of the Assembly the real nature of the step which they were urged 
and perhaps disposed to take. Such an argument is the plea that mem- 
bers who did not approve of Professor Briggs’s ideas were in duty bound 
to vote for the veto. ‘It is one thing to look on sorrowfully and express 
regret for a condition of things in regard to which you feel no responsi- 
bility, and in respect of which, therefore, you are not called upon to take 
action. It is another thing when that same condition of things comes 
before you and appears at the bar of your conscience in such a sense 
that for you neglect is to be particeps criminis. That is the point. 
Now we are in just that position. .. . We are here, the presbyteries 
have sent us here, and the report of Union Theological Seminary has 
brought this question right up to the bar of every man’s conscience, and 
you cannot evade it, and you dare not avoid it. . . . For us not to ex- 
press technical disapproval is to express technical approval.” 

This is very plausible. But a vote to confirm would not have been an 
expression of approval of Dr. Briggs, but of the opinion that under the 
circumstances it would be better for all parties for the Assembly not to 
veto. 

One important circumstance was, as Dr. Patton admitted, the shortness 
of the time required for consideration. Why not defer action until the 
matter can be thoroughly considered? Because, says Dr. Patton, if we 
do not act now we shall very likely lose the veto in this case. Probably 
it lapses with this meeting. It is now or never. Very well, it might be 
replied by an honest opponent of Briggs, I will not act unjudicially lest by 
refusing to do so I lose the power of acting at all. I will refuse to veto in 
haste, for the act, if done at all, should be done calmly and deliberately. 
This would not be “ technical approval.” Besides, the power of express- 
ing disapproval of Dr. Briggs’s views would probably not be lost with 
the veto. For as Dr. Patton himself says in another part of his speech, 
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it is highly probable that his orthodoxy will come before the General 
Assembly in the course of appeal from the decision of his presbytery 
respecting his soundness in the faith. 

The summons to choose between approval and disapproval seems to 
us, in view of these considerations, to be misleading. Not less so is the 
argument urged in behalf of the recommendation to veto without giving 
reasons. ‘ Professor Briggs is on trial for heresy before his own pres- 
bytery, and to give doctrinal reasons for vetoing would prejudice his 
judges in that court,” —as if a condemnation without alleged reason 
would not influence their minds, and as if the General Assembly should 
condemn an accused man without fairly trying his case, in order that 
he might have a fair trial before his local presbytery. 

But further on we find Dr. Patton saying that the fact of Dr. Briggs 
being arraigned by his presbytery is a reason for the veto. ‘The Assem- 
bly, that is, should pronounce his doctrine heretical, because the local 
presbytery has undertaken to prove it to be such. These do not seem 
to us to be the arguments of a candid mind. To be sure, Dr. Patton 
urges that a professor may be so heretical that it is the duty of the Gen- 
eral Assembly to veto his appointment to teach in a Presbyterian semi- 
nary, while not heretical enough to deserve discipline as a Presbyterian 
minister. But this is an assertion which needs proof. Does the Assem- 
bly insist on any other test of orthodoxy for professors than loyalty to 
Presbyterian standards? What less than this is required for ministers ? 

Dr. Patton, in the latter part of his speech, tried to show that certain 
affirmations of the inaugural were the utterances of an unorthodox mind. 
This was unfair, considering that he had not taken, and was asking the 
Assembly not to take, the responsibility of making a specific charge of 
heresy. Worse than this was his insinuation against Dr. Briggs’s char- 
acter. It was as follows : — 


“I say we have done this in the interest of kindness to Dr. Briggs. I would 
be unwilling for this Assembly to pass a resolution in the very body of which 
there should be a stigma of a constitutional kind that would affirm that because 
of Dr. Briggs’s idiosyncrasies he should not be a professor in the seminary. 
Why, a man’s idiosyncrasies go with him through life, and I do not know but 
they go into the middle state, and I am unwilling to say that Dr. Briggs is not 
fit and should not be a professor inany seminary. No, I am not willing to say 
that he is unfit to be a professor in Union Seminary.” 


Here is a prominent and powerful man, who has brought before the 
Assembly, and is urging the Assembly to adopt, a report recommending 
that an honored teacher, who is absent, be removed from his post without 
assigned reasons, and he says, in substance, to the Assembly, it was in 
kindness to Dr. Briggs that I did not put anything into the report about 
his personality. So he tries to avail himself of such personal prejudice 
against Professor Briggs as may lie in the minds of any members of the 
Assembly, and to give those members excuse for yielding to such preju- 
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dice, at the same time avoiding for himself and them the responsibility 
of an accusation. And this man in this very speech loudly professes 
friendship for Professor Briggs. It seems impossible that he should 
carry into another meeting of the General Assembly so much moral influ- 
ence as he may have exerted in this one. 

Such arguments and suggestions as these, urged by a clever speaker 
and one holding a high place, could not but be effective with a body 
which came together fresh from heated controversy, many of its mem- 
bers in sympathy with the doctrinal views and ecclesiastical tendencies of 
the speaker. The Assembly voted, by a vast majority, to condemn, with- 
out asking what it was condemning, and why. In so voting it laid aside 
its judicial character, notwithstanding it was in the very act claiming 
judicial powers. For it laid claim to such powers in deciding upon the 
terms of the compact made in 1870 with Union Seminary. It also as- 
sumed them substantially if not formally in its veto. When the As- 
sembly shall resume its true character, its calmer action will indirectly 
reflect upon, and we hope directly reverse, its late impulsive course. 

But not so soon will the influence of the Presbyterian Church, in testi- 
fying to Christian truth, recover from the injury it has received at the 
hands of its great representative body and judicial tribunal. 





THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF MISSIONS. SECOND SERIES. 


X. INDIA. - 

Inp1A, as a field of missionary activity, is almost the antipodes of its 
mighty northern neighbor. China, among great powers, is the most ab- 
solutely complete national unity in the world. There are doubtless wide 
physical, mental, and moral differences between the inhabitants of its 
different provinces. Especially, there is said to be, as might be supposed, 
a marked superiority of the northern over the southern Chinese. But 
all differences are as nothing compared with the absolute unity of the 
national consciousness. The Middle Kingdom, as it extended northward 
and southward, absorbing or reabsorbing into itself one after another of 
the principalities into which early China fell apart, carried with it so 
complete a sway (the more absolute because prevailing by its intrinsic 
congruity) of its ethical, literary, civil, social, ceremonial system, that, 
when it had finally expanded into China, there was seen a form of na- 
tional life far too entirely mundane, indeed, to be ideally noble, but more 
completely digested than perhaps any other that has ever existed. There 
was almost complete unity of race, for the border tribes which have now 
and again conquered the realm were homogeneous, not heterogeneous, 
and assimilated themselves without a thought of oppugnancy. Nowhere, 
then, has any wide social system ever been seen in which every force 
was so fully correlated to every other, in which there has been so little 
civil waste. Of higher civilizations there have been many; but surely 
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China has a right to claim for itself, within its own range, the most ab- 
solutely complete civilization and national unity the world has ever seen, 
on any extended scale. Doubtless intimate acquaintance would reveal 
that even here the rude, unethicized forces of human nature spurt forth 
dangerously at various points of the great Confucian embankment. But 
relatively, at least, we do not appear to have been extravagant in praising 
the completeness of Chinese national unity. 

India, on the other hand, is a mere “ geographical expression,” from 
the hoariest antiquity a chaos of conflicting races, religions, kingdoms, 
and dynasties, foreign and domestic. Until lately the thought of an In- 
dian nationality can hardly be said to have existed, and the reality of it 
does not yet exist. It is true, the Mohammedan conquerors may have 
anticipated the assumption of the gaudy title by which an English Jew 
has endeavored to convert the reality of a national supremacy of Eng- 
land into the theory (which he hoped some day to actualize) of a per- 
sonal supremacy of the English sovereign, reigning on the Ganges and 
the Kavery and Nerbudda by an independent prerogative, and may 
have given themselves some title equivalent to ** Emperor of India.” 
But this common subjection, after the failure of their first violent at- 
tempts of Moslem proselytism, left undisturbed the whole confusion of 
races, creeds, and laws, and neither extinguished the lesser nationalities 
nor engendered any broader one. 

It is true that for these four or five thousand years our Aryan race 
has borne rule in India, and has gradually imbued it, from the Himalaya 
to its southern cape, with its own instincts and habitudes. But although 
its sway, being mainly spiritual, has become singularly pervasive, it has 
never approached to the unifying power of Confucianism, which inter- 
preted and confirmed, though reducing them to a lower level, the in- 
stincts of a people that had been one and easily became one again. 
Aryanism, transmuted into Hinduism, shows, in language, in religion, in 
law, and in social use, reactions from the earlier races still making up 
the bulk of the Hindus which have deeply modified its own action upon 
them. And, even thus profoundly accommodated to aboriginal condi- 
tions, its perfect sway hardly exists outside of the Ganges valley. In the 
Punjab it left deposits which, in some very important respects, have 
maintained an earlier form of development; while to the south of the 
Vindhyas, although it has advanced its religious supremacy, it has been 
obliged to leave the great Dravidian race untouched in its language, in 
its character, and even in some of those points of law and religious usage 
which in the North are a main support of Brahminical tyranny. More- 
over, throughout India, of the two hundred and eighty millions of the 
people, at least sixty millions are either slightly Hinduized or not Hin- 
duized at all, to which we are to add the fifty millions of Mohammedan 
invaders and converts, to whom, as to ourselves, Hinduism is an abomi- 
nation. Moreover, within fully developed Hinduism itself, caste, allow- 
ing a free transmission of common traditions, makes common action 
difficult, while caste is crossed by sect in a way obscure to us, but surely 
not conducive to unity. And now, over and above all, the ruling 1.ce 
is introducing disintegrating influences of every kind at every point. 
Surely we may with good warrant call India the antipodes of China. 

It can hardly be said that in India, at present, there is quite that 
spirit of active encouragement in the minds of Protestant missionaries 
which appeared in China at the Shanghai Conference. So heterogeneous 
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a country makes it harder to combine action or impressions. The num- 
ber of Protestant Christians, it is true, is out of all proportion larger. 
But then Protestant missions themselves are a good deal older. Conver 
sions are still proceeding rapidly in some parts of the Dravidian race of 
the south (especially the Telugus, where there have been five thousand 
baptisms in five months at the hands of the American Baptists), and 
among the Hill-tribes and “ depressed castes” of the north, where the 
American Methodists are reaping a large harvest. But within Hinduism 
proper, conversions are just now measurably at a stay. This seems 
largely owing to the fact that, whereas there was once no alternative be- 
tween the gross abominations of mere Hinduism and avowed Christian- 
ity, there are now (as remarked by the Free Church Deputation) various 
half-way houses, such as Brahmo Somaj, Prarthana Somaj, and especially 
Arya Somaj, this last being a repristination of Vedic religion, which, it 
is known, had not yet developed caste, suttee, child-marriage, compul- 
sory widowhood, or sacerdotal supremacy, or, at most, had but some in- 
cipient traces of the first and the last. A man, therefore, who adheres 
to this, is free to use all the benefits of English rule, and is not obliged 
to any course of action which would offend even Christian morality. In 
doctrine the system seems to be distinctly Theistic. But while Brahmo 
Somaj has on the whole been decidedly cordial to Christianity, and 
Seems at present to be more cordial than ever, and, as a natural sequel, 
to be heartily friendly to the English rule, Arya Somaj is bitterly hostile 
to the former, and none too well atfected towards the latter. Of course 
this futile endeavor to turn the Ganges back to its founts, to revive forms 
of religion which were only possible in the early youth of Aryan India, 
implies a lower level of intelligence than is seen in the Brahmo Somaj. 
This inferior intelligence it must have been which, not long since, 
prompted to the perpetration of an absolutely comical trick. An Aryan 
catechism was published, and received with great applause, until at last 
some European eye, falling upon it, discovered it to be mainly a transla- 
tion of the Westminster Shorter Catechism, omitting the references to 
Christ. But the hardy sect, it appears, though a little confused at the 
first detection, soon rallied, and now declares that Aryanism is merely 
reclaiming its own, the Assembly of Divines being accused as the real 
plagiarists, having, it seems, in some mysterious manner, derived their 
doctrine from the treasures of Aryan lore! But the whole movement is 
not so ridiculous as this episode, and is at present successful in interpos- 
ing a barrier of no inconsiderable strength against the advance of the 
gospel within the limits of accredited Hinduism. 

Meanwhile the traditional form of Hinduism is rousing itself to fresh 
energy of resistance. The quiet and rather indifferent courtesy which 
has prevailed for a good while towards the missions is giving way, at 
various points, to a rude hostility. Associations are formed for the ex- 
press purpose of breaking up Christian street-preaching ; tract societies 
are formed which pour out a flood of ribald indecency against the Saviour 
and his gospel, availing themselves indifferently of Bradlaugh, Ingersoll, 
and other abusive atheists of the West, and of the fouler resources of 
Hinduism itself. A more respectable means of opposition is the estab- 
lishment of Hindu high schools, Zenana Missions, being regarded, not 
without reason, as a stroke at the very heart, begin to be opposed and 
curtailed at various points. And there have even been some reactionary 
movements which have carried away, in some districts, a considerable 
number of Christians. 
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These movements, so far as they prevail, are certainly, in their first 
effect, disheartening. In a deeper consideration, however, they are not 
without encouragement. They indicate the breaking up of a state of 
mind among the Hindus which has often made the missionaries feel as if 
they were pouring water into a sieve. The people would listen, appre- 
ciate, declare their acceptance of Christian teaching, and yet maintain, 
in quiet juxtaposition with it, the most absolutely inconsistent tenets and 
practices of their old religion. Hinduism is thoroughly pervaded with 
the doctrine of Maya, Illusion. Existence is, as Renan with Parisian 
politeness and indifference maintains it to be, an “ everlasting dream,” in 
which the most incongruous ideas and systems of ideas are free to move 
back and forth without any care of mutual adjustment. Why should not 
Christianity, then, be accepted as a peculiarly noble and satisfying vision 
among the rest. without any thought that this admission involves the 
obligation of surrendering anything on the ground of being incongruous 
with it? Who thinks of obligation as applying toa dream? And the 
more strangely incongruous it is, the greater its fascination. But the 
rising irritation seems to require us to suppose that a great many Hindus 
are beginning to feel that the gospel is very far from being a dream, that 
it is a living and wakeful force, against which they can only guard them- 
selves by measures of wakeful activity. Or, to use another figure, em- 
ployed by the non-Christian graduate of a Christian school: ** The lion 
at last begins to feel that your darts sting and pierce.” All the various 
endeavors of Greco-Roman paganism, even to Julian’s attempt to imi- 
tate various institutions of the church, seem to be now finding their coun- 
terpart in India. This parallel, surely, does not appear to be a discour- 
aging one. 

The active and often disparaging and acrimonious criticism of mis- 
sions which has lately awakened in such force, especially in England, has 
of course directed itself with peculiar energy upon India. Much of it, 
most indeed, has been proved to be overcharged. Much of it is igno- 
rance, much is distorted, a good deal is even calumnious. But for all 
that, it is beyond dispute that the time has come for a thorough revision, 
and perhaps a thorough recast, of Protestant missionary methods, and 
certainly not least in India. Who can imagine that the semi-unconscious 
plans which have developed themselves in the first century of extended 
Protestant missions are to be the perpetual norm? Missions, during this 
first century, have had a great deal to do besides going on in their proper 
work. ‘They have had to conquer slowly, and have hardly conquered yet, 
a recognition within the churches themselves of their full practical 
equality with home activity. They have had, with still more effort, to 
conquer the recognition which begins to be accorded to them by general 
society (in Germany with an almost ludicrous tumultuousness) as being a 
permanent, extending, and important force exerted by Christendom upon 
the world at large. They have yet to conquer for themselves such a 
place in the general intelligence as shall make it, for instance, impossible 
for a leading New York journal, with at least the pretense of simple 
faith, to ascribe the Christianizing of the Methodist Fijians to the Roman 
Catholics, and make it impossible for smart young Irishmen on the daily 
press to put into the mouth of an Hawaiian prince complaints against 
the Protestant missionaries of his country of having neglected the vari- 
ous points of social amelioration to every one of which they have given 
the most strenuous and successful attention. Missions in the world at 
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large, and in each great country, must be brought out of their hap- 
hazard state into a foresighted and farsighted correlation; and the one 
or two great denominations from which it seems impossible to secure 
anything like loyal comity, must at least be displayed, beyond the possi- 
bility of disguise, against the background of their really united brethren. 
It is too much, perhaps, to expect that in our day Roman Catholic and 
Protestant missionaries will be brought to work within the limits of an 
ascertainable and not unbrotherly modus vivendi, such as that which the 
** Missionary Herald ”’ has well pointed out as so admirably portrayed in 
its possibilities by Sir William Hunter. But even this is to be kept in 
mind, and, when the Papacy has been driven from Rome to London, may 
yet come to pass. 

Within each denomination, the question how far the work is to be car- 
ried on by independent societies and how far by really representative 
bodies ; how far by education and how far by direct evangelization ; how 
far by European or American, and how far by native agents, and in what 
form of correlation between the two; how far, and in what sense, ascetic 
missions are compatible with Protestant principles ; how far every fibre 
of genuine nationality may be preserved in the converts without admit- 
ting a single fibre of disguised paganism, — all these inquiries certainly 
ought before long to lead to a settlement on the basis of fundamental 
and permanent principle. The narrow unintelligence which would talk 
as if the gospel of God had never been brought to any still pagan coun- 
try until Protestants came to it, must yield to a heartily appreciative 
study, not merely of apostolic and early, but of medizval and modern 
missions, Protestant, Roman Catholic, and Nestorian. The exhaustive 
treatment by Dr. Faber, in the * Allgemeine Missions-Zeitschrift,” of the 
long and embittered controversy between the Dominicans and the Jesuits 
in China, is full of instruction and admonition to us. It would not be 
strange, then, if, upon the multifariousness of India at least, a providen- 
tial pause fell, until a broader outlook was secured. Our German breth- 
ren are beginning to do their part towards the Science of Missions, and 
here, too, if we do not originate, we may at least assimilate. 

In India one very important step has been taken towards the read just- 
ment of methods. This is the appointment, by the Free Church of Scot- 
land, of two deputies, Professor Lindsay, and the Rev. Mr. Daly, author- 
ized to examine the four Indian missions of that church in Bengal, in Ma- 
dras, in Bombay, and in the central principality of Nagpur. It is known 
that most of the Scottish missionaries in India, with the grest Alexander 
Duff at their head, went with the Free Church secession. The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland has now an excellent mission at Darjeeling, 
and one at Kalimpong, but Scottish Presbyterianism in India is mainly 
of the Free Church. Duff, for devotedness, is worthy to be compared to 
Judson himself. ‘To have heard him is the privilege of a lifetime. His 
authority in India has for Presbyterians been almost canonical. As a 
Scot and as a Presbyterian, he could not fail to emphasize the indispensa- 
ble importance of intelligence, and the very great importance, in this 
land of subtle thinkers, of the higher education. Max Miiller calls the 
Greeks and Hindus the two most gifted races of the world, The subtlest 
ideas of pantheistic philosophy, it is said, have sifted down into the com- 
mon thought of the very bullock-drivers. ‘ Impulse without direction,” 
which we have heard described as the characteristic of a powerful de- 
nomination, is assuredly not the characteristic of Scottish Presbyterian- 
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ism. In the Scottish character the fiery fervor of the Celt and the un- 
yielding energy of the Teuton are completely fused. And the two rarely 
escape from the control of strenuous thought and high intelligence. It 
was therefore to be assumed as of course that no revision of Scottish 
Missions would lead to a depression of the higher education. But the 
Free Church, accepting the conclusions of its deputation, has made the 
important decision that hereafter all increase of contributions shall be 
devoted to the work of direct evangelism until this is brought up fully 
abreast. Besides recognizing the fact that the Free Church work from the 
beginning has emphasized the future, and the importance of influencing 
the higher castes, somewhat at the expense of the present and of the “ dim 
and common multitudes,” the Church takes note that conditions have 
changed a good deal since the days of Duff. In his time the govern- 
ment system of high schools and colleges had not laid such a stress of 
competition upon the missionaries. The same men could therefore be at 
once educational and evangelistic workers. But this is quite impossible 
now. Even the quiet personal conferences with students, which once se- 
cured a good many conversions from the higher castes, are hard to main- 
tain against the present pressure. It is still true that the converts of the 
high schools and colleges, though few, are men of mark, strong in char- 
acter, firm in faith, and widely effective for Christ. But, owing to vari- 
ous reasons, it is perceived that they are becoming not only relatively 
but absolutely few. And, as has been pointed out by the Rev. Mr. An- 
drew of the Free Church Mission in the southern Presidency, high 
schools and colleges can never be the chief means of bringing the gos- 
pel even to the higher castes. The Free Church, therefore, with wise 
docility, obeys the providential admonition: “These things ought ye to 
do, and not to leave the other undone.” 

Of the four missions of the Free Church, the one in the Madras Pres- 
idency is easily the first, both on the side of education and evangelism. 
The leading Dravidian people, the Tamils, are an encouraging people to 
work amongst, capable and genial, and not so overpowered with self-con- 
sciousness as the Aryans of the North. The Christian College of Madras? 
is a great power for good in southern India. The fact that the two 
branches of the work coincide so happily, in that one of the four missions 
which is most eminent on the side of education, is a fortunate omen for 
the success of the new policy of the Free Church.’ The Poona branch of 
the Bombay Mission, having for some time back ceased to be an educa- 
tional, is to be continued exclusively as an evangelistic work. In Cal- 
cutta and Bengal, the four or five high schools of the Free Church will 
be kept up, but it seems not improbable that the college will ultimately 
be fused with that of the Scottish establishment. And, now that the 
evangelistic work is to be brought up to its full codrdinate dignity, it is 
to be hoped that a considerable proportion, at least, of the Scottish mis- 
sionaries will be allowed time to learn the vernaculars of their “welling- 
places. All the higher teaching being given in English, new men from 
Scotland are set to work at once, and have no time to learn the languages 
of the people. The missionaries remind the Home Committee that the 
American Board allows two years for new men to study the vernaculars, 
and advise them to imitate it, at least for a part of their Scotch agents. 

The Free Church has also an entirely aboriginal and entirely evan- 


1 This is predominatingly, not exclusively Presbyterian. 
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gelistic mission in Santalia, which, however, seems to have been treated 
rather as a thing by the way. The church is reminded by these mis- 
sionaries that too exclusive a devotion to the higher castes is of doubtful 
evangelical soundness, and that the reaction upon these from the lower 
classes, if thoroughly evangelized, is not likely to be less powerful for 
elevation than in the past it has been powerful for degradation. On the 
whole, the Free Church Deputation seems to have set the Scottish mis- 
sions in the way of greater evangelical directness of aim, while distinctly 
maintaining the specific intellectual character, and disposition to seek the 
most difficult range of work, which is so agreeable to the Scottish genius. 
The readjustment will be without any of that slashing destructiveness, 
the fruit of a pure but rather narrow pietism, whose unfortunate work- 
ing once made the very name of a Deputation a word of fear to many 
of our American missionaries in India. 

The Deputation has considered another important question, and seems 
to have given a thoroughly sound solution of it. This is the question of 
Cheap Missions. It takes as the type of these the China Inland Mis- 
sion. In this, each European agent is paid rather scantily. But as the 
decided majority of the missionaries are Europeans, the total outlay is 
large. On the other hand, in the Church of Scotland Mission at Dar- 
jeeling, the European missionaries are paid a good deal larger salaries, 
but each missionary is at the head of a body of twenty or thirty native 
evangelists. The work is therefore much more effective, and much less 
expensive. The Deputation accordingly does not recommend any great 
reduction of salaries, but a large increase of native evangelistic forces. 

India is likely to serve in a peculiar measure the purpose of education 
in missionary intelligence at home. It affords a view of every sort of 
mission, from the simplest and rudest to the most refined and compli- 
cated. And a considerable current of visitors from home is beginning to 
pour in upon it, in the cooler season of each year, — eminent clergymen, 
men of letters, members of parliament, and princes of the blood. ‘This 
may not improve the quality, but it will greatly increase the amount, of 
English knowledge of India, and there is fortunately in England a vast 
amount of digested knowledge to correct all crudities. 

Dr. Pentecost’s visit is generally acknowledged to have been a great 
benefit and blessing, especially in Calcutta, not only among the English, 
but among that great number of native gentlemen who know English 
perfectly. The Viceroy, the Marquis of Lansdowne, and Lady Lans- 
downe have taken particular pains, by personal attendance and other- 
wise, to mark their interest in his work. Since 1857 India has enjoyed 
various viceroys whose names are held in affectionate remembrance by 
the missionaries, particularly Lord Lawrence and the Marquis of Ripon. 
the former a Protestant, the latter a Roman Catholic, but both eminent 
Christian men, whose encouraging influence was felt by all who were 
laboring for the highest good of India. 

The opium traffic, which was introduced to increase the revenues of the 
Indian government, appears to be recoiling upon it by a large increase 
of the opium habit in India itself, as well as in Australia. The Divine 
Nemesis cannot be evaded. But the first great victory has been gained 
in the House of Commons, and more practical victories are to follow. 
That Sir Lepel Griffin, who, honoring our nation with a distinction which 
is surely far beyond our merits, contemns missions and Americans alike, 
should new shriek out his horror of those who are endeavoring to reduce 
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the Eastern plague-spot, is altogether according to the fitness of things, 
although to inquire out the psychological process, by which he discovers 
their motive to be “selfish vanity,” would be too much like essaying to 
break a butterfly on the wheel. ‘The * Guardian’s ”’ dislike of the move- 
ment may perhaps be easily enough explained by its sense of religious 
obligation to oppose whatever Exeter Hall approves, as Hurrell Froude, 
in his High Church devotion, found it a means of grace in the West 
Indies to sneer at the negroes whom the Evangelicals befriended. But 
it does seem rather curious when a secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society itself apologizes for the traffic, and it is hardly what we should 
expect when the “ Spectator ” vigorously defends it, too. The ‘ Christian 
Union ” seems to be equally witty and wise in suggesting that, while 
suffering that others may not suffer is intelligible and commendable, 
sinning that others may not sin, as the “ Spectator” appears to propose, 
decidedly breaks all bounds of Christian permissibility. “The Noncon- 
formist conscience,” however, within and without the limits of Non- 
conformity, will doubtless, as of old, go on conquering and to conquer. 
The late Mr. Brace held that at present the principal seat of Christian 
excellence in England is in the High Church party. But there seem to 
be some of its old sins from which it is yet to be purged. 

While the Scottish Missions, if not absolutely yet relatively, have been 
somewhat mitigating their educational standards, the Roman Catholics, 
as attested by Sir William Hunter, whose statement is fully confirmed by 
other authorities, have been greatly raising theirs. Their high schools 
and colleges in India, especially those of the Jesuits, are becoming so nu- 
merous, so well appointed, and so well conducted, that the other Protes- 
tant missionaries besides the Scottish feel that they are hardly equipped 
for equal competition. It is highly creditable to the Catholics that they 
have so thoroughly made up their old delinquencies in this respect. But 
it will certainly not be greatly creditable to us if, as various missionaries 
express the apprehension, the higher intelligence of our own converts 
may, in a generation or two, if appropriate means are not used, pass 
over to the other side. These warnings are usually a little exaggerated, 
to make them more effective, but this one is certainly not to be disre- 
garded. There is abundant room for both Christian parties to work in 
India, while surely each cannot be too well-equipped, above all ought to 
be amply equipped, for its own domestic needs. It is curious, but in this 
respect the other missions have done better than the Scotch, which have 
been arranged rather to work outward than to build up their own Chris- 
tian communities, so that they find it difficult to obtain a sufficiency of 
Christian teachers for their own schools, —a grievous drawback to mis- 
sionary efficiency. 

It is known how fruitful a field of labor has been found at almost the 
extreme southern point of the great peninsula, in the district of Tinne- 
velly, where the converts of the two great Anglican societies now amount 
to between one and two hundred thousand. The two bishops, Sargent 
and Caldwell, who have long superintended these two missions, are now 
both withdrawn, Sargent by death, from the work of the Church Mis- 
sionary Society ; Caldwell, by retirement, from that of the Propagation 
Society. Both were well known as devoted missionary laborers, and the 
latter is universally acknowledged to be one of the greatest missionary 
authorities in India. It is to be presumed that in his leisure he will 


put his remembrances and judgments of the work of God in India into 
definite shape. 
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The Syrian Church of the southwestern kingdom of Travancore, 
which has been settled there no one knows how many ages, some saying 
from the fourth century, has been disturbed by an important contest 
between two bishops, each claiming metropolitan rights over her. Mar - 
Athanasius is decidedly friendly to the reforming influences which have 
lately been at work in the church; his competitor is for keeping every- 
thing as it has been from of old. The High Court of Travancore has 
finally rendered judgment in favor of the latter, the two Brahmin judges 
pronouncing for him, the one English judge for Athanasius. In our 
ignorance of the law, we are bound to presume the decision a just one, 
but as Protestants we should have been well pleased if it had turned the 
other way. We do not understand, however, that even the successful 
metropolitan is actively hostile to the Protestants (at least it is not so 
stated), but rather that he is somewhat stolidly conservative of old 
usages and superstitions. The church has been wont to open her pulpits 
freely to both the Episcopalian and the Congregational missionaries of 
Travancore. Having been for ten, perhaps for fifteen centuries, a feebly 
burning lamp in the densest darkness, she is glad to rest down on the 
fundamentals of the faith. And having, as Syrian, separated from the 
Catholic Church as early as the fifth century, she, like the Coptic Church 
of Egypt, keeps much of the consciousness of that time, when the hie- 
rarchical distinctions had long been fully established, but Christians had 
not yet forgotten that, as St. Augustine and St. Jerome both say, it is 
not divine necessity, but ecclesiastical practice, on which their validity 
depends. We have seen the statement that several of the most vigorous 
reformers of Hinduism, in a monotheistic and ethical direction, have 
been brought up on the confines of this church. If this statement is 
true (and it ought to be either confirmed or confuted), it would show that 
the Syrian Church, semi-torpid as she may have seemed, has neverthe- 
less, by the very force of her belief, sent out vigorous pulsations into the 
heathen mass, which may perhaps be dimly discernible even now. It is 
to be presumed, also, that some of the supposed parallelisms to the gos- 
pels in Hinduism and Buddhism (vague at best) have been communi- 
cated from this Christianity of the western coast, especially as the Bud- 
dhist myths did not receive their present form until five or six hundred 
years after Christ. This ancient church ought to be still as much an 
object of interest and prayer to us as it was to Claudius Buchanan 
ninety years ago. The desolating policy of Portugal and Rome has 
sadly crushed and quenched it, nec tamen consumebatur. 

Bombay is widely distinct in character from either Calcutta or Ma- 
dras. Of course it shared with the whole western coast in the unsettling 
influences resulting from the impact of the Portuguese power four centu- 
ries ago. It has still a wonderfully stirring and varied population, and 
an inspiriting situation on its island, several miles out from the mainland. 

“Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea,” 


sings Reginald Heber, in the hope of soon meeting there his wife and 
children. A strongly differentiating influence is found here in the Par- 
sees, that remnant of Zoroastrian Persians who fled hither long since 
from Moslem persecution, and whose energy of temperament, monothe- 
istic belief, hatred of idolatry, high ethical code, comparative freedom 
from superstitious restrictions, respect for their women, who are well 
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educated, and wealth resulting from their devotion to commerce, render 
them helpful to progress, although the very nearness of their creed to 
ours has left them but little inclined to become Christians. On the other 
hand, for some unexplained cause, the Britigh officials of the Bombay 
Presidency have been (and perhaps still are) peculiarly disposed to un- 
belief, and coldly averse to Christian effort. This perhaps is one reason 
why various philanthropic enterprises, among them those of our country- 
woman Mrs. Brainerd-Ryder, though avowedly undertaken with a Chris- 
tian intent and prosecuted with a Christian spirit, are in form neutral. 
One of the most important of these is a sort of technological school for 
women, the president of whose trustees is the eminent Brahmin, Chief 
Justice E. K. Telang, while on its advisory board there are associated 
the Lord Bishop of Bombay, Bishop Thoburn of our own Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and the Vicar-General of the Jesuits. 

How singularly astray those are who speak of modern Hinduism as 
if it were a religion which could be treated with respect, like Parsism, 
like Islam on its theistic or Buddhism on its ethical side, is shown in the 
agitation caused by the recently enacted and timidly moderate bill rais- 
ing the age of conjugal consent from ten to twelve. The abominations 
and atrocities of the marriage system of India are sickening to read and 
impossible to relate. Yet this bill, which competent authorities declare 
to be by no means what the actual physical temperament of the Indian 
population seems to admit, and indeed to require, awakened the most 
frantic opposition among the Hindus, culminating in a vast expiatory or 
deprecatory pilgrimage, attended by two or three hundred thousand 
suppliants, who interceded with piteous laments with the dreadful god- 
dess Kali to avert this blow, which they declared would be mortal to 
their religion. Kali, the wife of Siva the Destroyer, the goddess whose 
tongue, thrust out till it touches her girdle, seems to be dripping with the 
blood of her enemies, and whose necklace of human skulls depends from 
her neck in long festoons. is the worthy object of such a devotion, the 
genuine Madonna of such a religion. 

Those Americans who are so much disturbed because the Roman 
Catholies enjoy full political rights among us may (if it is in them) learn 
equity and common sense from the magnanimous courage with which 
the British government behaves towards the Mohammedans of India. 
These have a creed which does not, like Roman Catholicism, simply ad- 
vance spiritual claims hard to reconcile with the independence of the 
civil power, but which really knows no distinction between the two. The 
extravagant pretensions of Italian canonists, most of which are confessed 
to be no certain part of the faith, express by analogy the very substance 
of Mohammedan belief. Islam allows no excuse to its adherents for 
rendering allegiance to an “infidel,” except an absolute incapability of 
evading submission. And as India was for centuries a Moslem domin- 
ion, the succession of a Christian government to authority has caused the 
keenest disturbances of conscience, in the minds of the true believers, as 
to whether it was lawful to pay tribute to the British Cesar or not. 
This has been a theme of anxious and protracted discussions, which have 
hardly been brought to a definitive issue even by reassuring decisions 
from Arabia. But England, which has not undertaken to check the full- 
est ventilation of the question, puts away from her, with equal wisdom 
and justice, all consideration of the question how far the speculative and 
abstract principles of Mohammedan religion agree or disagree with the 
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practical citizenship of her Moslem subjects. She knows that, with the 
great mass of men, healthy human interests, in the end and in the main, 
must and should determine the measure of their attachment to an actual 
government which shows that it has no desire to persecute their essential 
religion. Her policy is founded upon this large confidence, and the re- 
sult does not put her to shame. Indeed, there are able Englishmen, 
thoroughly acquainted with the country, who urgently counsel her to 
throw the main weight of responsibility for its administration, so far as 
it rests on the natives of India, not upon the moral slackness of Brah- 
minism, but upon the higher intelligence and more developed consci- 
entiousness of Mohammedanism. England has no committees lying in 
wait, in Bombay or Caleutta, to devise invidious reasons for refusing 
honors to the dead, or to urge that the living shall be excluded from civil 
trusts for which they are found worthy until they shall consent to take 
oaths forswearing their spiritual allegiance to the Ottoman Caliph, or 
the tribe of Koreish. She only inquires whether they are in fact men 
that are rendering, and are likely to render, faithful service to the Em- 
press of India. She respects every man’s conscience, makes due con- 
cessions to his practical scruples, modifies the details of her policy accord- 
ing to the facts that she finds, and therefore is able to advance farther 
and farther, with ever-growing popular assent, the banners of a rational 
and essentially Christian rule. As the.“ Indian Witness,” Bishop Tho- 
burn’s organ, says, it is indeed impossible to say that inward forces may 
not even yet burst forth and overwhelm all the formations of a better 
civilization. But there is good hope that this will not be, and the best 
guaranty that it shall not be is to be found in the calm wisdom and large 


equity of the English administration in India in its present form. 


Charles C. Starbuck. 


ANDOVER. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 
anus 

THE great event of the last few weeks has most undoubtedly been the 
announcement made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer, in bringing in 
his annual Budget, that after 1st September next the government would 
give a grant to elementary schools in lieu of the school fees now payable, 
and so would initiate Free Education. By many this is taken as a sign 
of an approaching dissolution of Parliament: the government, it is said, 
will certainly appeal to the country before another Budget. But, as un- 
der our constitutional Septennial Act a government can decide on a 
general election at any time before the seven years of Parliament have 
run out, it is the usual practice for the government in power to suddenly 
choose a time suitable to themselves, and to give but little warning to 
friends or foes. So, now, it is the unexpected in this case that is most 
likely to occur. 

As to Free Education itself, it is generally approved except by “ those 
stern and unbending Tories,” now only a small portion of the Conserva- 
tive party, who retain the opinions which they held twenty years ago, 
and to whom anything that can be called on any pretext socialistic is an 
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unmitigated evil. Doubtless the proposal will be realized at an early 
date, even if not this year. But without the detailed proposals, by which 
the new grant is intended to be administered, it is impossible to say how 
the new order of things will act on our educational system. If only the 
fees in the lower standards (or classes) ate freed, as is partially the 
ease now in Scotland, the educationalists will be dissatisfied, for it will 
act as a discouragement to clever children to pass through the higher 
standards, which are only voluntary, if in these classes fees have to be 
paid. Again, if no popular control over the many practically private 
schools is granted with the new increased grants of public money, the 
Liberals will accept Free Education only to amend it as soon as they 
come into power. If popular control is made a rule instead of an ex- 
ception in the elementary schools, it will irritate the country squires and 
clergy, who are the fastest supporters of the Conservative party, which is 
now in power. But in any case, there has arrived a time when the 
elementary educational system, which has worked for twenty years with 
some blots but considerable success, is acknowledged to require modifica- 
tion. 


Another event, on which much has been said, has been the appoint- 
ment of a Royal Commission to inquire into the relations of Capital 
and Labor. Notice has been called in these ‘“ Notes ” before to the in- 
creasing strength of ‘‘ Labor Movements” in Great Britain. Parlia- 
ment’s attention has been constantly called to the matter, and the subject 
has become a frequent theme of eloquence upon political platforms. The 
government was obliged to do something, and has probably done the best 
possible thing in instituting a thorough inquiry of this nature. Labor 
representatives are not agreed amongst themselves as to whether legisla- 
tive enactments, compulsory or permissive, for limiting the hours of labor, 
are needed, or whether trades unions and labor federations are really able 
by voluntary combination and united action to secure shorter hours and 
better wages. Cynics point to the fact that this recently appointed 
Labor Commission cannot report till after the next general election, and 
so seems an attempt to keep labor questions from the political battlefield 
for another few years. It is a commonplace, that Royal Commissions 
are appointed to hear evidence and frame reports, but not to expect their 
reports to be made the basis of practical action; and it is now remem- 
bered that six years ago the Conservative party appointed a Royal Com- 
mission on Education, which three years later reported against Free 
Education : yet very shortly after, the Conservative party promised to 
free the elementary schools, and is now just about to redeem its promise. 
It is far from impossible that there may be another such experience in 
connection with the Labor question. 

The salient feature about the present condition of the Labor problem 
is that the unskilled laborers are being organized ; the movement began 
with the dock laborers: it is spreading now to other occupations, and 
notably to the agricultural leaders. The labor organizers declare that in 
another four or five years the whole of the unskilled laborers of Britain 
will be as well united and organized as the skilled laborers now are. 
This is their aim, and if their object is attained, — especially among the 
agricultural laborers, who form the great reservoir of our labor market, 
on which capital relies to flood the field, when from one cause or another 
more cheap labor is wanted, — the outlook will be materially changed ; 
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labor will be stronger to make its demands heard, even if no labor legis- 
lation has meanwhile been passed. 


Another matter, at once political as well as social in its bearings, is 
coming to the front, namely, the administration of the poor law, and the 
provision made for the aged and incapable members of the laboring 
classes. Apart from the constitution of the Poor Law Boards, which 
are aristocratic and exclusive in composition, being subject to property 
qualifications and elected by multiple property votes, our poor law makes 
no distinction between the dissolute or disreputable and the deserving 
poor. Consequently, a very poor man feels it not to be to his advantage 
to save money or provide for old age, for in no case can he lay by much 
for himself, and he may well find in his old age that some other laborer, 
who has no means, can get relief from the poor-rates, while he, who has 
saved a pittance, after a thrifty life is no better off than he who has 
saved nothing. ‘Then some poor-law guardians refuse almost all out- 
door relief, that is, relief in money and food, and give only indoor relief, 
that is, accommodation in the hated workhouse: others refuse hardly 
any applicant for out-door relief, on the ground that this is hnmane, and 
such a course is popular with many, though it undoubtedly tends to re- 
duce the rate of wages to have, as is often the case in country districts, 
men who are sick, aged, or crippled working for less than two dollars 
(eight shillings) a week, while they eke out their earnings with out-door 
relief. Pensions for the aged, and national insurance against sickness, 
old-age, and death, are now in the air: politicians, statisticians, and publi- 
cists are bringing these schemes to public notice, and, one may hope, 
into a practical form, such as mature public opinion cap approve and 
adopt. 

In the development of the life of the Free Churches during recent 
years, the popularizing and adaptation of the forms of public service 
have been prominent. The “service of song” is now as well understood 
as the “ prayer meeting,’ and the office of praise is now felt to be as 
necessary as that of prayer. One well-known minister has at regular 
intervals services which are chiefly composed of singing, while he at- 
tempts to make the hymns more living by speaking shortly about the 
writers, the history, the literary or spiritual beauty of the hymns chosen. 
No work done by the Church of England is more catholic (in the truest 
sense) than the giving of oratorios and other music of a high class in the 
great cathedrals and churches. In St. Paul’s Cathedral, in the city of 
London. Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul is regularly given on St. 
Paul’s Day, when more than ten thousand persons gather in the vast 
building to join in a most impressive service. Bach’s Passion Music 
(St. Matthew) is performed similarly on the Tuesday before Easter. 
At Westminster Abbey, Bach’s Christmas oratorio is performed every 
Christmas. Other great churches in London have similar services, at 
which good music is performed in fitting devotional manner. ‘To some, 
of course, these services are mere performances: but are not the most 
eloquent sermons to many listeners often nothing more than rhetorical 
display ? 

* Happy Sunday afternoons” are another popular and homely develop- 
ment : a few musical solos or anthems, a hymn or two, and a short 
prayer, with a twenty minutes’ address or lecture on some subject of the 
day, constitute a * brief, bright, and brotherly ” hour of edification. Such 
services have special attractions for workingmen in many places. 
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The “ Sunday Morning Adult School” is another agency which is now 
being most vigorously worked: at nine o’clock on Sunday mornings a 
class of men meets for two hours or so, and spends half the time in 
purely educational work, reading, writing, or the like: and then an hour 
is spent in discussing a Bible passage or in some other way, in which the 
whole class joins together. The social value of these classes, which are 
largely managed by the men themselves, is found to be very great. On 
the whole, these developments of the service and the class serve to 
show in how many ways the fact of Christians gathering together can 


be blessed. 


Independents in England are now exercised about several matters. 
There is first and foremost the International Council, which is to meet in 
London in July, and which is most eagerly awaited. Then the funds at 
the disposal of the Church Aid Society, which distributes yearly grants 
to a large number of small country churches, have become so exhausted 
that the grants have been greatly reduced in many directions: this means 
a hard struggle for many a country congregation. A third matter of in- 
terest is the election of a Secretary to the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales in the place of the late Dr. Hannay : the choice has been 
postponed in order to satisfy a few who wished that no election should 
be made till the status and duties of the office had been thoroughly re- 
considered. It appears likely, however, that the new secretary will enter 
on the same duties and stand entirely on the same footing as his prede- 
cessor. 

Joseph King. 

HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 


PuysicaL Reauism. Being an analytical philosophy from the physical objects 
of science to the physical data of sense. By Tuomas Casr, M. A. Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green & Co. 1888. 

Professor Case’s fundamental doctrine consists in the proposition that 
in sense-perception what we immediately perceive is not the external 
object, but our sensory nerves “sensibly affected.” This doctrine he 
names Physical Realism, to distinguish it from Intuitive Realism, which 
holds that we immediately perceive and hold converse with the external 
object. When, for instance, we touch any solid object, as an orange, 
Intuitive Realism holds that through the sense of touch we immediately 
perceive it and know of its existence; whereas Professor Case’s doctrine 
maintains that what we immediately perceive is the nerves of touch 
“sensibly affected,” and the presence of the orange is only an inference 
from this perception. Intuitive Realism used to support its view by ap- 
pealing to the testimony of consciousness, and with apparent reason: for 
we are not conscious of drawing such an inference as Professor Case’s 
doctrine asserts. but believe that we immediately feel and perceive the 
external object itself. 

If we take our example from vision instead of from touch, Intuitive 
Realism inclines at first glance to say that we perceive the orange as 
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directly by sight as by touch; and if, as before, we consult the conscious- 
ness of the ordinary man, this is surely its testimony. The ordinary 
man believes that, as he walks along the street, he immediately perceives 
and knows the houses, the pavement, the horses and carriages, the men 
and women. But a little reflection suffices to convince the Intuitive 
Realist that this is not possible, and that the only thing we can immedi- 
ately see is the light-ray as it impinges upon the retina. Intuitive Real- 
ism therefore seeks to parallelize the phenomena of vision with those of 
touch, and holds that, just as in touch we perceive objects in contact 
with the skin, so in vision we perceive the light-rays that impinge upon 
the retina. Intuitive Realism would like to claim the testimony of con- 
sciousness in favor of this view, but it cannot do so and remain true to 
the facts. For consciousness does not testify that in vision we perceive 
the light-rays that strike the retina, our unsophisticated consciousness 
knowing nothing of either light-rays or retina ; nor does it tell us, more 
vaguely, that what we see is the light that reaches the eye, for this con- 
clusion, like the other, is the product of reflection ; but what conscious- 
ness testifies is this, that we immediately behold and know objects at a 
distance from the eye. 

In short, a theory which aims to base all conclusions upon the testi- 
mony of consciousness leads to propositions which are scientifically ab- 
surd; and Professor Case clearly sees that the proposition that we 
directly know objects at a distance from the eye is scientifically absurd. 
For the phrase, “the testimony of consciousness,” covers two distinct 
and dissimilar classes of phenomena: (1) actual psychical facts, which 
to every psychological theory must be sacred and inviolable ; and (2) 
inferences from these facts in regard to their causes and implications, — 
inferences which may or may not be scientifically correct, but which are 
nevertheless inferences, not immediate knowledge, though they are often 
taken for the latter because they have the form of very confident beliefs. 
The belief that we immediately see external objects and beings belongs 
to this class; it is an unconscious inference, made for the purpose of 
explaining the actual psychical facts of vision, but not to be confounded 
with those facts. And it is a belief which a scientific theory of vision 
must reject. If we could immediately see objects at a distance from 
the eye, it would be impossible to understand the réle of the light-rays 
that pass from luminous objects to the eye, or the use of the physical 
apparatus of vision. 

Just the same considerations apply to the case of touch: we must dis- 
tinguish between the sensations of touch and the belief that by them 
we immediately know an external object. Doubtless we do know an 
external object, but we do not know it immediately ; all we know imme- 
diately is our sensations, and the existence of an external object is an 
inference from these. 

Professor Case’s theory deserves credit for ruling out of court, in at 
least one case, the Intuitive Realist’s ‘ appeal to consciousness,” which 
was often only an appeal to unscientific prejudice. All reverence is due 
to psychical facts, but none to naive beliefs that have not stood the test 
of scientific criticism. 

So much for Professor Case's view of what are not the objects of sense- 
perception. But what are its objects? According to Professor Case, the 
sensory nerves “sensibly affected.” 

The phrase “ sensibly affected ” is, to say the least, an ambiguous and 
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unfortunate one. It may imply that the sensation in question is a prop- 
erty of the nerves; or it may mean that the nerves are affected in the 
peculiar manner which is the physiological acconfpaniment to a sensa- 
tion; or that the nerves, or rather the nerve-terminations, are colored, 

yarm, ete. The first meaning, that the sensation is a property of the 
nerves, that it is im the nerves, that the nerves have the sensation, com- 
mits the absurdity of predicating a psychical quality of a material thing. 
The second meaning, that the nerves are affected in the peculiar manner 
in virtue of which a sensation arises, — in a manner the details of which 
it would rest with the science of nervous physiology to determine, — this 
meaning cannot be intended by the phrase “ sensibly affected,” as Pro- 
fessor Case uses it, partly because he does not seem to mean to assert 
that in sense-perception we make the immediate acquaintance of the 
processes that go on in the nerves, partly because he speaks in so many 
words of the nerve-ends as colored and warm. It is therefore in the 
third sense that he uses the phrase, and he means, for example, that 
when we see the color red, what we really see is the retinal terminations 
of the optic nerve so colored ; and when we have sensations of warmth 
in our finger-tips, what we really feel is the nerve-ends warmed. If 
Professor Case carries out the analogy in the case of all the senses, he 
must also hold that when J hear a sound, my nerve-ends are sonorous ; 
when I smell of a rose, my nerve-ends are fragrant ; and when I taste 
sugar, my nerve-ends are sweet. 

But perhaps Professor Case would draw a distinction between pri- 
mary and secondary qualities, and hold that only in the case of the 
former, that is, in the case of sight and touch, do we make the acquaint- 
ance of our nerve-terminations. His doctrine would then be that, when 
I feel a hard object, what I immediately perceive is my compressed 
tactile nerve-ends ; and that, when I behold a colored object, what I 
really see is the colored image on the retina. 

Now, this theory is just as irreconcilable with the facts of physiology 
as the theory that we immediately see objects at a distance is with the 
facts of physics. The fact that the image on the retina is upside down, 
and that there are two such images, one on each retina, proves that these 
images cannot be the immediate object of the mind in visual perception. 
This appears still more plainly from a series of experimental facts of the 
utmost importance to the theory of sense-perception, with which Pro- 
fessor Case does not seem to be familiar. 

(1.) If a sensory nerve-trunk be severed at any point between periph- 
ery and brain, —say the nerve-trunk of the arm at the elbow, — all 
sensation in the forearm and hand is immediately abolished. Yet the 
nerve-terminations in the hand are uninjured, and so is every other part 
of the nerve except the point of section at the elbow. Stimulation of the 
peripheral cut-end, or of any part of the nerve between elbow and hand, 
no longer gives rise to sensation; stimulation of the central cut-end 
causes sensations of pain, which are localized in the hand. This shows 
that sense-organ and sensory nerve are powerless of themselves to cause 
sensation, except as they remain in unbroken structural connection with 
the brain. 

(2.) Observations of persons who have lost limbs show that stimulation 
of the nerve-stumps remaining gives rise to sensations which may be dis- 
tinetly localized in the lost limb; for instance, a man who has lost an 
arm can feel pain in the fingers. On Professor Case's theory we should 
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expect that the loss of a limb would forever abolish sensations referred 
to that limb. The fact that such sensations are nevertheless felt can 
only be explained om the theory that (a) the true immediate physical 
basis of sensation is the activity of the brain; (6) the sensory nerves are 
connected with sensation only indirectly, their business being to conduct 
nervous impulses from periphery to brain; and (c) the sense-organs are 
one degree further removed, their office being so to transform external 
stimuli that these may. excite the nerves, in order that these in their 
turn may excite the brain. This view, which is held by all nervous 
physiologists, is confirmed by the facts that follow. 

(8.) If a normal person receives a sharp rap on the elbow, at the point 
where the nerve that runs to the fingers approaches the surface, the ex- 
citation is not felt at the elbow, as it should be on Professor Case’s 
theory, but is felt as a crawling of ants in the hand. What is essential 
to sensation is therefore that nervous impulses should be sent up the sen- 
sory nerves to the brain; and when such impulses are set going in a 
manner different from the normal, the sensations arise just the same. 

(4.) If a clot of blood or other lesion in the lower centres of the brain 
encroaches upon the white matter in such a way as to destroy a portion 
of the nerve-fibres that connect the periphery with the cerebral cortex, 
the result may be hemiplegia, or a total loss of sensation and power to 
move upon one side of the body. Yet the nerves that lead to that side 
remain for a time intact, except at the point of lesion. Here, as before, 
sensation has been abolished by the interruption of the paths of conduc- 
tion between periphery and brain. 

(5.) A slight disorder of the cerebral circulation, such as is sometimes 
caused by overwork, may so stimulate the cerebral cortex as to evoke 
perceptions as vivid as life, yet which, not being produced in the normal 
manner through the sense-organs and the sensory nerves, correspond to 
no external reality. Such counterfeit perceptions, or hallucinations, 
show that the immediate basis of perception is the activity of the brain. 
Normally the brain is stimulated to this form of activity by impulses 
conducted along the sensory nerves ; but if it be stimulated by some dif- 
ferent agency, the perceptions arise just the same. 

It will be evident that the doctrine that the direct object of the mind 
in perception is the terminations of the sensory nerves is irreconcilable 
with the facts of physiology. If one could say that any part of the 
nervous system is the object of perception, one must say it of the gan- 
glion-cells in the cortex. But it cannot be said of any part. Conscious- 
ness lends no countenance to such a view; we have no knowledge in our 
perceptions of dealing with nerves or brain; the vast majority of man- 
kind are scarcely aware that such things exist. If Professor Case's 
theory were correct, it would be possible to study the anatomy of the 
nervous system, or at all events the anatomy of the peripheral termina- 
tions of the sensory nerves, by the introspective method, —a method 
which has hitherto been considered the exclusive property of psycholo- 
gists. 

It is impossible to consider the nervous system or any part of it as the 
immediate object of knowledge in perception. We do not perceive the 
nerves or the brain, we perceive the external world. The only thing 
that Professor Case’s theory can’ mean is that processes in the nerve- 
terminations are the physical concomitant to what we know psychically 
as our sensations ; and, as shown above, physiology proves that this is 
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only indirectly the case. Not processes in the nerves, but processes in 
the cerebral cortex, are the physical phenomena to which sensation and 
perception are directly correlated. These processes must correspond in 
a way to the sensations and perceptions to which they are correlated ; 
but not in such a way as to justify us in describing them as the objects of 
perception. 

In short, all we can say is that, when an external object has caused 
certain oscillations of the luminiferous ether, and these oscillations have 
acted chemically upon the visual purple of the retina and so stimulated 
the retinal end-filaments of the optic nerve; when the impulses so gen- 
erated have been propagated along the optic nerve to the brain; and 
when they have called forth there certain processes in that part of the 
cortex of the occipital lobe which is known as the visual centre, — then, 
and only then, does there arise in the mind the image of an external ob- 
ject. What the percipient then beholds is neither the object itself nor an 
exact representation of it ; the image he beholds is only a symbol, and may 
be as unlike the object itself as a sentence in Greek is unlike its transla- 
tion into English; yet it is a symbol that conveys knowledge, just as the 
translation does ; that is, it reproduces those traits of the object which 
it is-practically important for the percipient to know. Though the sym- 
bol gives him such information as he needs for practical purposes, it tells 
him nothing about the essential nature of the object, whether it is ma- 
terial or whether it is spiritual. In perception we have the certitude of 
a world beyond ourselves, though we do not behold it directly ; but we 
learn nothing about its essential nature ; we learn only the laws that 
govern its changes, which is all we need to know in order to live. What 
matter is, we know not, and perception does not tell us, for we perceive 
only the simulacra of things. But what mind is, we know from obser- 
vation of ourselves, and mind is the only reality of which we have any 
immediate knowledge. Is it not, then, more reasonable to suppose that 
the reality which appears to us under the form of a material world is 
in its true essence psychical, than to attribute to it a different kind of 
reality from our own, a kind of reality of which we have no experience ? 

This is the view of Kant, — a view which a philosophy that wishes to 
last must move through and not around. Helmholtz, whose remarkable 
researches in physiological optics have made ophthalmology the most 
exact of all the medical disciplines, takes the doctrines of Kant as the 
basis of his investigations. It is a mistake to imagine that such an ideal- 
ism leads to the atomism of Hume. However one may judge of other 
features of Kant’s system, his doctrine that we do not directly know 
material realities, but only our own states of consciousness, must be rec- 
ognized as a great and permanent achievement. It has not only won 
the assent of physiologists and psychiatrists as the only theory in accord 
with experimental and clinical facts, but may be said without injustice to 
have been held by every post-Kantian philosopher worthy the name, from 
Hegel and Herbart to Lotze, Fechner, and Wundt. 

Charles A. Strong. 


PROBLEMS OF LiFE AND Minp. By GrorGe Henry Lewes. 8vo. 5 
vols. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co. 


Students of philosophy are not generally aware of this access to the 
most interesting and the most mature of Lewes’s philosophic writings. 
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The publishers have done a good thing for the American philosophic 
publie in publishing them, and we only regret that the History of Philo- 
sophy could not have been included in the series. 

George Henry Lewes was a brilliant writer upon whatever he chose 
to speak, and although he hesitated for a long time in the choice of a 
vareer, fortune at last decided for philosophy. There were many marks 
of genius in his mind, and among them a characteristic which is not 
always associated with genius, and which is seldom exhibited by the 
school to which he belonged. This mark is fairness, or the earnest wish 
to be fair. Some may think he did not always succeed in this desire. 
But they will take the will for the deed and treat any real or imaginary 
delinquency with leniency. George Eliot said of him that she knew no 
man so great as he — that difference of opinion roused no egoistie irrita- 
tion in him, and that he was ready to admit that another argument was 
the stronger the moment that his intellect recognized it. Next to 
Herbert Spencer he is the one writer of that school who has tried to 
mediate in the controversies of empiricism and apriorism. His ‘ Prob- 
lems of Life and Mind ” is full of this spirit and can be read with profit 
by all students. 

In regard to the doctrine, however, his honesty and good will cannot 
be taken as guarantees of its worth. It is true that he would admit a 
truth opposed to his own previous opinion as soon as his intellect recog- 
nized it. But the trouble was that his intellect so seldom recognized it. 
His mind was cut out for science and not for philosophy. Hence 
when he thought he was dealing with Kant and that school, he was 
discussing a pure figment of his own imagination. His statement of 
opinions opposed to his own can no more be trusted than that of parti- 
sans usually. Not because he was particularly prejudiced, but because 
his mind was not qualified to form a just conception of them. The great 
error of his method was that he tried to build up one system by destroy- 
ing another. This method seldom succeeds in philosophy, because it 
usually begins with a misunderstanding of the system to be overthrown. 
The only proper method is to let argument with other systems alone, and 
to gather one’s facts together and explain them. The writer in this 
way may repel all charges of conflict with other systems by maintaining 
that he is endeavoring neither to support nor to deny other philosophic 
doctrines. He will govern minds much more effectively by this process 
than by first conjuring up the feeling ‘that one thing is to be first set 
aside and another adopted, as the way to proper knowledge. Lewes’s 
doctrines, therefore, are wholly at variance with those which we should 
maintain, but they mark less of the delendum est spirit characteristic of 
his school than we meet in other representatives of it, although he has 
not attained to complete freedom from the method usually incident to 
such an animus. 

The chief interest of his writings lay in two characteristics: first, in 
the charms and attractiveness of his style; and second, in a genius for 
selecting the prerogative or most significant facts in illustration of his 
views. These gave him a wider influence than many who were pro- 
founder thinkers. I shall never forget the suggestiveness possessed by 
the second volume in the third series, when I first read it several years 
ago. I could well understand how those who had not read anything 
else could be carried away with it and imagine that they had found a 
satisfactory philosophy. The facts and illustrations were chosen with 
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great power and judiciousness. But with all this, the conclusion drawn 
from them was too broad, and was not sufficiently confirmed by a large 
number of facts and principles. ‘This is the main fault of all he wrote 
upon the subject. Still, as sources of interesting facts, suggestive obser- 
vatious, and original views, his works will always be valued by the student, 
whatever is thought of his doctrines. 

J. H. Hyslop. 


OvuTitnes oF Eruics. By JoHn Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in the 
University of Michigan. 12mo, pp. 253. Ann Arbor, Michigan : Regis- 
ter Publishing Company. The Inland Press. 1891. 

This volume is rather unique of its kind. It betrays very distinctly 
what the preface avows, namely, that it has taken shape in connection 
with class-room work. It is therefore neither a text-book nor a treatise 
on ethics. It is a sort of mixture of both, and insufficiently adapted to 
either of them. This is not necessarily a fault in the present stage of 
ethical speculation. But it is a source of dissatisfaction to those who 
expect one or the other. When a good text-book is wanted, on the one 
hand, the present volume will be a disappointment to that expectation. 
On the other, the disappointment will be equally great to those who are 
expecting anything like a systematic and complete treatment of the sub- 
ject. But whatever may be thought of the plan, students will welcome 
the work as a rare summary of the main issues involved in ethical 
theory. It is perhaps a merit of it that whoever uses it as a text-book 
must know his subject and cannot parrot the matter after the ordinary 
ex cathedra method of teaching ethics. The selection of views to be 
discussed and of the representatives having special interest for the stu- 
dent of to-day is an admirable one. But the treatment of them requires 
to be fully supplemented by lectures in order to give a systematic know- 
ledge of the subject. No doubt this is what Professor Dewey does in his 
classes. But it would be difficult for any other person to use the work 
as an “Outline,” since it is less exhaustive than is desirable. Its de- 
fects in this respect, however, I have remarked elsewhere, while saying 
that a much better verdict could be pronounced upon its character in 
other respects. ‘To this feature of the work I now turn. 

The volume is divided into three parts. The first treats of Fundamental 
Ethical Notions, the second of The Ethical World, and the third of The 
Moral Life of the Individual. Under the first of these heads come 
the several theories of Ethics in regard to the Good. They are Hedo- 
nism, Utilitarianism, Evolutionary Utilitarianism, and Kantianism, with 
a statement of the author’s own views, which are not dignified by any 
special name, but which are essentially Hegelian. Then follow the sev- 
eral theories of Obligation, and last the discussion of the freedom of the 
will. Admirable good sense is shown in the statement of the issues, and 
one will not find more clearness and succinctness in this respect. Nor 
would any except the utilitarian and evolutionist take exception to the 
strictures upon their theories. The criticism of Kantianism, however, 
while in many respects true, seems to the present writer to be laboring 
under a fundamental mistake of conception, a mistake committed by 
nearly all who criticise him. This is the assumption that Kant and his 
system are to be tréated by the same method as that which avails to im- 
peach the value of Mill’s and Spencer’s theories. Most critics either do 
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not know or forget that Kant’s method is synthetic. Professor Dewey 
certainly knows it, but in handling the formulas of the utilitarian school 
he passes over to the criticism of Kant without recalling that he is going 
into completely new territory where the same form of argument will not 
avail. This is apparent in the following statement about * Formal 
Ethics,” which he says “ attempt to find the good not only in the will 
itself, but in the will irrespective of any end to be reached by the will. 
The typical instance of such theories is the Kantian,” ete. Now it is 
very easy to point out statements in Kant apparently confirming such a 
judgment, but a true insight into Kant’s system would prevent all such 
remarks. It is not true that he excludes the end from the consideration 
of moral law. No one has emphasized the need of an end more than 
Kant in the completion of his formula. It is reason or “ man as an end 
in himself” that Kant makes the end, but only the formal end, of moral 
conduct, while he recognizes absolutely the material end of happiness or 
pleasure. Hence such statements as Professor Dewey's in defining the 
system are entirely misleading by leaving the impression at the outset 
that an end is wholly excluded from the principle of the system. This 
comes from considering only the incomplete form of Kant’s principle. It 
is singular that nearly all critics direct their animadversions upon the 
first form of Kant’s norm, which enjoins conduct which can be a law for 
all rational beings, and never take up the synthetically completed state- 
ment of it where an end is added to it. Mill saw it in no other light 
than in the abstract one of which Professor Dewey complains, and it is 
proper to say that Kant would have agreed with both of them. For he 
did not intend that it should be more than formal. It is no objection 
to Kant to say that his principle is only formal when he did not pretend 
that it was anything else, and much less is it relevant to consider the 
most elementary and incomplete form of it. Kant begins with one con- 
ception at a time, the simplest, and adds to this by his method, modify- 
ing it until it is perfected. His distinctions and arguments in the earlier 
stages of the discussion are merely tentative, and to serve a provisory 
end. A man familiar with the dialectics and synthesis of Hegel ought 
to be familiar with this. Indeed, it was just this very thing in Kant that 
made Hegel possible. It is true that we have to charge Kant with not 
making this so clear as Hegel. But nevertheless he emphasized his syn- 
thetic method to such an extent that, if the usual criticism were true, it 
would be impossible to find any legitimate connection between him and 
Hegel. Hegelianism is simply Kant’s matter stripped of scholastic and 
Cartesian form. 

This criticism of Professor Dewey is not made to defend Kant 
against all charges of defectiveness, but to remove a perpetual misunder- 
standing of his method and system. He was at fault in not making his 
method as clear as it should have been made. He was at fault in not 
using the stoic distinction between good, indifferent, and bad, or moral 
non-moral, and immoral action, when testing his formula. He was at 
fault in not developing more distinctly his doctrine of the connection be- 
tween virtue and happiness, so as to rationalize pleasure, on the one 
hand, and to show that his consideration of it as a material necessary 
end was only tentative, on the other. But it is wide of the mark to 
charge his principle with being abstract, for this is only charging it with 
what it professed to be in its primary form, and ignores the whole syn- 
thetic method in which the system was conceived. The criticism, we 
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grant, is just enough against a certain conception of Kant, and we should 
entirely acquit an author who saw the matter in that light, and who was 
apprehending a misconception to which Kant is undoubtedly liable. But 
it is a mere fiction that such a conception is the correct or the complete 
one to be held of Kant. 

Some of the criticisms of Kant’s theory of obligation might also be 
the subject of remark. But they would lead us into too much discus- 
sion. Besides, most of the author’s treatment of the subject is eminently 
judicious, and too many qualifications would have to be introduced into 
restrictions upon them. 

Professor Dewey acknowledges his indebtedness to T. H. Green for 
the main principles of his own view. This is clearly true in the state- 
ment of his own ethical postulate on page 131, where self-realization in 
a community of persons and involving the equal self-realization of all 
others is enunciated as the formula of ethics. We have no objections 
to such a principle, but do not think it any better than a hundred others 
which might be framed. Indeed, we regard it simply as one of the many 
ways of stating the same truth, and would add that it is, to our way of 
thinking, identical with the completed form of Kant’s formula. 

There are some very strange statements about what morality is that 
deserve notice. The first is the following: “An ‘ought’ which does 
not root in and flower from the ‘is,’ which is not the fuller realization of 
the actual state of social relationships, is a mere pious wish that things 
should be better.” Now we should ask how are we going to deduce the 
ideal from the actual unless the ideal has already been realized, and in 
that case there would be no use for ethics of any kind, Professor 
Dewey’s, or any other. What actual state of social relationships ought 
to be more fully realized, the strifes, and quarrels, and thievery, and 
murder, and arson, and adultery of every-day life? Or should it be 
something else? Professor Dewey does not enable us to distinguish 
which of them is the truly moral. A similar objection can be made to 
his use of the term “ moral,” which is apparent in the opening of part sec- 
ond of his discussion. There he says that “ the habit of conceiving moral 
action as a certain kind of action, instead of all action so far as it is ac- 
tion, leads us to conceive of morality as a highly desirable something 
which somehow ought to be brought into our lives, but which upon the 
whole is not.” Now we should ask any man whether morality is not 
precisely what Professor Dewey here implies it is not. Would Professor 
Dewey say that all action is moral? If so it can be so only because of 
his failure to distinguish between the generic use of the term “moral” 
which includes the right, the indifferent, and the wrong, as subjects of 
ethical science, and the specific use of the same term as identical with 
the right. In the first sense all action whatever done by a conscious 
agent would be “moral.” But Professor Dewey can hardly be igno- 
rant of the very different use which both moralists and the laity give the 
conception. Besides, if “ moral action” were not “a certain kind of 
action,” what is the use of the term “moral” at all? Why has the 
human mind felt obliged instinctively to qualify action in this way ? 

These are crucial questions in an ethical theory, and we could wish 
that Professor Dewey had not laid himself open to criticism in regard to 
them. For there is too much value in his work to have it marred by 
defects of the kind we have indicated. There has been wide reading in 
the preparation of it, and the style is clear and inviting in most portions 
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of the work. In the main, also, the views expressed are stimulating and 
suggestive, and more than all are an indication of the earnest endeavor 
of the age to get at a basis for its conduct or an ideal that will ade- 
quately express its aspirations. 


J. H. Hyslop. 


Exposé de Théologie Systématique, par A. Gretillat, Professeur de 
Théologie & la Faculté Indépendante de Neuchitel. Tome Quatriéme. 
Dogmatique: II. Sotériologie ; Eschatologie. Neuchatel : Attinger Fréres, 
Editeurs. 1890. 8vo, pp. 639.— The second part of the “ Dogma- 
tique ” of Professor Gretillat treats in his intensely Biblical and thor- 
ough manner that portion of the subject extending from Hebrew pro- 
phecy, which, as “‘a unique and supernatural spectacle in the world,” 
prepared the way for a Saviour, to those predictions of the Anointed him- 
self which relate to the last acts of redemption in the consummation of the 
individual and of the universe. Christianity is the religion of salvation, 
or it is nothing. The author declines to see in it the conciliation of two 
opposed principles,— one pagan, the other Jewish, — of Immanence and 
Transcendence ; for this pretended conciliation had been already made in 
Jehovism the authentic history of Israel. Christ was a true substitute for 
the race, and wrought a divine satisfaction for sin, the ground of which 
satisfaction is not merely demonstrative and pedagogical, but ontological. 
Penal suffering was necessary, any arguments to the contrary drawn 
from parables like that of The Prodigal Son being arguments e silentio. 
In deducing the apostolic doctrine of satisfaction from the epistle, little 
allowance is made by Professor Gretillat for the Jewish antecedents and 
environment of the writers. They speak to him, at all points, with an 
illumination which is achromatic, plenary, and of universal application. 

In determining whether the death of Christ was a fact of human con- 
sequence or of divine causality, it seems to us unnecessary to distinguish 
so sharply as does the author between these two spheres of action. We 
are unable to see why the conception of deliberate choice on the part of 
the Saviour himself may not reconcile both theories in a most natural 
way.) 

Two currents of eschatological teaching, the author admits, run 
through the New Testament; the one favorable to a near return of 
Christ, the other to its remoteness in time. The evangelization of the 
world, he thinks, is to be achieved before the day of the Parousia, and 
“midway between the chiliastic insanities and a transcendental ideal- 
ism ”’ are to be placed his views of the millennium. 

In treating of the Resurrection of Jesus the writer fails, as we think, 
to consider duly that view in which it is regarded rather as the miracu- 
lous proof than as the normal process of the resurrection of his disciples. 
Luke xx. 38 seems to us certainly not a proof text for the dogma that 
‘the human personality can be complete only in and through the associa- 
tion of the soul and the body,” even if the dictum of Oetinger, Die Leib- 
lichkeit ist das Ende aller Wege Gottes, be any more so. Both leave 
untouched the question, “ With what body do they come?” If the 
necessary continuity between the present and the future body is to be 
maintained, as is asserted, only through “the accession of a celestial 


1 See Dr. Thomas Hill’s article in this Review for February, 1891, on ‘‘ The 
Proximate Causes of the Crucifixion.” 
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substance to the buried germ which survives the dissolution of the 
former organism,” it may puzzle some to explain the author’s insist- 
ence on the phrase, “the resurrection of the body”! Is “a new and 
celestial organism” fairly entitled to be called the body? The question, 
we think, is worthy of more attention than it has yet received. 

Between (a) effective universalism, (4) conditional immortality, and 
(c) eternal suffering, Professor Gretillat refuses definitively to choose, 
preferring eschatological agnosticism, in which class of thinkers he would 
include the disputed name of Nitzsch. ‘The God of the Bible and of 
history is not a sentimental being.” ‘Is the soul essentially immortal ? 
We answer, no! To argue, from the simplicity of its substance, its in- 
destructibility, is to beg the point in controversy, whether a simple sub- 
stance can or cannot be destroyed. ... The Bible is ignorant of an 
eternal survival of the soul, even of the just, in a state of pure spirit.” 

The impression made upon the reviewer by this able and interesting 
volume is that the advance movement in theological discussion in differ- 
ent countries is very irregular. To speak only of a single contrast, traces 
of the controversy over canons of interpretation seldom appear in the 
volume before us, as they surely would had it emanated from an Ameri- 
can mind; while it is equally evident that some tentative eschatological 
speculations, met with in our own theological literature, have become the 
settled science of the Faculty of Neuchatel. 

Le Probléme de UImmortalité, par E. Petavel-Olliff, Docteur en 
Théologie. Etude précédée d’une Lettre de Charles Secrétan, Professeur 
de Philosophie 4 l'Université de Lausanne. Vol. i. 8vo, pp. 441. Paris: 
Fischbacher. 1891. — The literature of Eschatology receives an im- 
portant accession in the work whose first part lies before us, as does 
the theory of Conditional Immortality which it sets forth, in the ad- 
herence, now for the first time definitely announced, of Professor 
Secrétan. Of our author, it is enough to say that one might as reason- 
ably ignore Cardinal Newman or Dr. Dillinger in the study of Papal In- 
fallibility, or Pasteur and Koch while investigating bacteriology, as to 
neglect the writings of Dr. Petavel in the discussion of human immor- 
tality. 

—— idea of the scope and value of the present volume may be 
had from the following words of review in the “ Bibliotheque Univer- 
selle:” “It is not enough to say that his (Dr. Petavel’s) work testifies 
to great erudition and a profound knowledge of the Bible and of theol- 
ogy; we must add that it is inspired throughout by a warm and living 
spirit, which engages and benefits the reader although he may not be 
convinced. We feel that the author has not written for the pleasure of 
writing, and because ‘it is indecent nowadays not to have made a book.’ 
He believes ; therefore has he spoken. Animated by an energetic con- 
viction strengthened with years, and which has been for him a source 
of light, of joy, and of power, M. Petavel has believed himself untrue 
to duty as a man and a Christian if he did not expound the truths 
to the investigation of which he has consecrated himself so long and so 
entirely, and which he believes to be founded upon Scriptural texts, the 
postulates of conscience and of reason, and the data of natural and phi- 
losophical science. It is not only with a special dogma that we are con- 
cerned in the book. When the second volume shall have appeared, if it 
fulfill the promises of the first, we shall have a theology, — and a theol- 
ogy forming a homogeneous, logical whole, worthy already, from this 
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standpoint, of consideration. And perhaps, after its perusal, many min- 
isters will recognize that Dr. Petavel has only said, a little in advance, 
what they will then be ready to avow ; and will be surprised to discover, 
in the testimonies invoked by the author, that they are in numerous com- 
pany, and that if, until now, the ancient fortresses have stood against new 
evangelical schools, the moment may be not far distant when they will be 
obliged to capitulate ; a thought well calculated to encourage those who 
would lead the way but dare not. 

“ As for Professor Charles Secrétan, he has dared. In a letter-preface, 
in which he recognizes Vinet as among the precursors of Conditionalism, 
he writes thus: ‘I was a candidate predestined to your doctrine, since I 
have always seen in evil, not simply an insufficiency, a defect of being, as 
have the logicians to whom we owe the infernal metaphysic, but a bent 
of the will — that is to say, of the being itself — toward nothingness.’ 

“‘ Anything like a review of the volume before us is forbidden by the 
space at our disposal. If Dr. Petavel errs, it is perhaps in the direction 
of an overscrupulous reliance upon Biblical texts, into which excess his 
exact scholarship, provoked by a worse abuse of the proof-text method 
on the part of some of his antagonists, may have betrayed him. On the 
philosophical side he is especially strong, and it is temperate praise to say 
that, right or wrong in his conclusions, he is the leading champion, in this 
generation, of the doctrine that they only can live forever who will live 
unto God. His doctrine of Facultative Immortality stands equally opposed 
to the spiritualism of the Platonic school and the crass extravagance of 
Prophetico-materialistic notions about the life of the world to come.” 

Les Droits et les Torts de La Papauté, par E. Petavel-Oliiff. 
8vo, pp. 74. Lausanne: F. Payot. 1890.— Dr. Petavel believes that 
in the parable recorded in Matthew xxiv. 45 et seq., Jesus predicts some 
of the most considerable events in the history of his church, —the institu- 
tion, the temporal and spiritual grandeur, and the decadence of the 
Papacy. “ Like many other parables of Jesus Christ, this one is composed 
of seven verses, indicating seven phases of the history of the Papacy :” 
(v. 45) The establishment of a superintendent. (46) First return of the 
Master. (47) Promotion of the superintendent. (48) Demoralization 
of the superintendent. (49) Excess committed by the superintendent. 
(50) Second return of the Master. (51) Final punishment of the super- 
intendent. 

Those familiar with the rich exegesis of the writer (as seen in such 
articles as ‘‘ The House of Gethsemane,” translated for “The Expositor,” 
March, 1891) need not be told how fascinating is this study from his 
pen. ‘“ From the practical point of view,” writes the author, “ the argu- 
ment may furnish the ground of a profitable discussion between Catho- 
lies and Protestants.” Exegetically, it is perhaps the most elaborate 
discussion of the text extant, and one whose conclusions have been pro- 
nounced legitimate by at least one of the foremost Protestant commen- 
tators. 

Etudes Sociales, 12mo, pp. 338; Les Droits de ? Humanité, 12mo, 
pp- 350, par Charles Secrétan, Professeur a l'Université de Lausanne, 
etc. Lausanne: F. Payot. 1890. — Necessary Reforms, the Normal 
Working Day, Luxury, Relation of Political Economy to Morality, — 
such are the sub-topics treated in the first of these interesting volumes by 
the eminent Swiss philosopher, Professor Secrétan. Upon pastors par- 
ticularly the author enjoins the study of these questions, without know- 
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ledge of which, he believes, they can exert but little influence upon this 
present world. “ Happily we do not any more think of working out our 
salvation by doubtful disputation over the prophecies of the Book of 
Daniel, but, as in the days of Nehemiah, each must take hammer and 
trowel and build the walls of Jerusalem.” 

There is a social question: How shall the interests involved in pro- 
duction be harmonized? Our only aim should be liberty, but this 
liberty must be guaranteed to all. True reform will increase and for- 
tify the liberty of the individual. Specific aims are just and worthy 
when they subserve (1) the most complete possible development of all 
the members of humanity, (2) the maximum of individual liberty com- 
patible with the liberty of others, (3) the possession by each of the wel- 
fare and leisure necessary for the development of personal aptitudes. 
When disparity of condition places one class in permanent dependence 
upon another class; when inequality endangers liberty, — liberty must 
be abridged, but only in the interest of liberty. 

It is unquestionably desirable that workingmen, the principal agents in 
production, enter some day into possession of the utensils and the capi- 
tal necessary to their profitable employment, since only so can they re- 
ceive the full value of their work. The great factor in the remedial 
efforts of society is, however, moral. Yet the author insists upon legal 
restraints, protecting minors from the necessity of labor, limiting that of 
women, securing weekly rest to all, and guaranteeing a normal working 
day. Professor Secrétan believes in an eight-hour day, and in interna- 
tional federation as the means of its realization. Like M. Simon, he speaks 
with expectancy of “The United States of Europe ” as a Utopian calm 
likely to follow proximate political convulsions. Into his discussion of 
Luxury and the Relations of Political Economy to Morality, we must 
allow the reader to enter for himself. 

“The Rights of Humanity,” a companion volume to the “ Social 
Studies,” is more profoundly concerned with the basic principles of social 
reform as they inhere in personal rights. In treating of natural right it 
is the author’s dominant idea that right is born of duty ; but as the judge 
of duty is the individual conscience, the accomplishment of it is exigible 
by law only in the measure indispensable to the rights of others. 

Dreams of equality are bad dreams. Collectivism is a bad dream. 
Inequality is life, uniformity is stagnation. ‘“ What heart and reason 
ask is, not that there be no more wealth, but that poverty be no 
longer insecurity, nakedness, and absolute dependence.” The inequality 
‘which nature imposes, it is true, is a mobile inequality, but it is in- 
equality. If the proletariat, however, is the correlative of landed prop- 
erty, the law is responsible for the proletariat. In older countries the 
nationalization of land is probably only a Utopia. Newer governments 
will do well to look, before it is too late, at the inevitable consequences of 
the individual appropriation of the soil. The right to assistance and 
the right to work do not exist. Mere need cannot confer a right. Heir- 
ship is not a favor of the state, but testamentary rights are involved in 
the right to liberty. That the father owes an equal love to his children 
does not concern the law. Here, as everywhere, law transcends its 
proper function when it aspires to sanction the precepts of morality. 

If the doctrine of these books is not that of “The Fabyan Essays,” it 
is quite as far removed from the traditional social philosophy. 

Professor Secrétan is a master. No one can be fully versed in the 
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moral and political questions of the hour without reading — and it is to 
be hoped that this may be made possible to all through a translation — 
the works of this redoubtable champion of liberty and its obligations. 


Charles H. Oliphant. 


METHUEN, Mass. 


Christian Types of Heroism. A Study of the Heroic Spirit under 
Christianity. By John Coleman Adams, D.D. Boston: Universalist 
Publishing House. 1891. Pp. 208.— An admirable little book. Its 
intent is to refute Renan’s silly and shallow remark, that a common- 
wealth of perfect beings would be very weak, and to refute the reproach 
that Christianity lays an enfeebling emphasis on the passive virtues. Dr. 
Adams points out how much of the passive virtues is necessarily in- 
cluded in all heroism, which is something far more comprehensive than 
mere dash; and, on the other hand, how widely removed Christian meek- 
ness is from weakness, being, indeed, precisely that quality of serene self- 
control which is inevitably involved in a warfare of ages, a warfare which 
cannot end until it changes the face of the world. As he says, a weak 
man cannot be meek. He can only be sheepish. The stations of the 
wonian warfare of the church he marks, respectively, by the martyrs 
and apologists, the hermits and monks, the prelates and knights, the 
reformers, the missionaries, the philanthropists and the statesmen, show- 
ing that each of these classes, in its time, condenses and expresses the 
highest forces of Christian virility and heroism. He vindicates the 
hermits manfully from the one-sided charge of cowardice, and says 
truly, Let there come another time when the social current runs irresis- 
tibly to evil, and there will come another time of seclusion and asceticism, 
and will be needed. He appreciates monasticism and its immortal ser- 
vices most broadly and justly. And of the Hildebrandine policy he 
says that, while the particular ideal was unrealizable (not to speak of its 
unendurable arrogance), it nevertheless engaged the noblest manhood of 
several Christian ages, and, with all its admixture of evil, wrought untold 
good. In treating of Luther he falls into the usual falsities and mis- 
representations of Roman Catholic doctrine, without which a man cannot 
pass for a good Protestant in Boston, and errs entirely in treating Sa- 
vonarola as being, like Wycliffe and Huss, a harbinger of the Reforma- 
tion. Savonarola is not a harbinger of the Reformation, but of the 
Counter-reformation. His true representative is not Luther, but Pius V., 
like him in intensity of moral purity and in relentlessness of purpose to re- 
instate Catholic Christianity in the place of paganism (and also of heresy) 
in the chairs of the church. Had the incipient Reformation found a dis- 
ciple of Savonarola, instead of a heathen, in the papacy, it would have 
been crushed past hope. Therefore the Dominicans, the Inquisitorial 
Order, have always honored their Girolamo as a saint and martyr. On 
the other hand, the author, in the breadth of his sympathies, does more 
than justice to the early Jesuits. The book is Christian through and 
through, extensively and intensively, completely up to the height of its 
endeavor, and all the more Christian because the author recognizes that 
perhaps prelates and all ecclesiastical forms of life may disappear be- 
fore Christian statesmanship shall have accomplished its almost inex- 
haustible function. 

The various quotations are excellent, but the author’s own characteri- 
zations are finer. 
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The Professor's Letters. By Theophilus Parsons. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1891. Pp. iv, 215. — It is interesting to see the definite 
legal mind of a great jurist refreshing itself in the clouds of mysticism. 
Swedenborgianism, moreover, has this advantage for such a mind, that 
though as arbitrary and elusive as any father of the church in its al- 
legorizings, it rests on a firm and definite system of philosophy and doc- 
trine. The author plays fast and loose with the claims of his seer, 
professing to deny to him all character of inspiration, and yet regarding 
him with as profound, though certainly not as abject,a reverence as that 
which a Moslem entertains towards Mohammed. Swedenborg has prac- 
tically taken the central place in Swedenborgianism, and Christ is a dark 
and mysterious background. Perhaps it would be more correct to say that 
Christ is turned into a book. The author informs his young correspond- 
ent that the Gospel and the Revelation are written by inspiration, but 
not the Epistles. ‘They make up, however, for this curtailment by heap- 
ing up the inspiration of the elect remnant of the New Testament, in 
their threefold sense, with all the generous amplitude oi an Origen, and 
with just as much foundation in objective principles of evidence. Their 
rejection of the Epistles from the Canon has a very practical reason. It 
throws out Paul, who is as much their Simon Magus as he is that of the 
Clementines. The Swedish baron, son of a bishop, lived in the time of 
dead Lutheran orthodoxy, and, identifying this with the genuine Luther, 
and Luther with Paul, he “threw out the child with the bath.” The 
reader, however, will be happy to learn that, though Swedenborg was 
obliged to leave Paul, the original sinner, to his fate, he was so fortunate 
as to convert Luther to Swedenborgianism in the spiritual world. 

Our Bibliolatry, and our disposition to put some one between us and the 
Redeemer, as his only authentic interpreter, may be perused by us, in 
magnified dimensions, in this heterodox system. And as heresy and or- 
thodoxy together make up the church, this semi-theistic pantheism, or 
semi-pantheistic theism, offspring of profound powers of thought and a 
profound spiritual sense has been, and still is, one of the most powerful 
correctives of the juridical harshness of our Western Christianity, and a 
deepener of our sense of things unseen. This little book may not con- 
tribute very eminently towards this good work, but it will do its part. 
The author has not drunk as deeply, nor with as castigated a sense, from 
the founts of the Northern Seer as a Bushnell or a Mrs. Whitney, but he 
has taken no shallow draughts. 

Elijah, the Man of God. By Mark Guy Pearse. New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Cincinnati: Cranston & Stowe. 1891. Pp. 120. 50 cents. — 
Vivid and vigorous and spiritually minded. The author enters deeply 
into the age and man that he treats, and gives them living significance for 
to-day. The book carries the reader right along with it. Such a book 
makes the Bible alive, and so trains it upon our own age. 

Honda the Samurai. A Story of Modern Japan. By William El- 
liot Griffis, D. D., Pastor of the Shawmut Congregational Church, Bos- 
ton, Mass., and author of “'The Mikado’s Empire,” “ Japanese Fairy 
World,” “ Matthew Calbraith Perry,” ete. Boston and Chicago: Con- 
gregational Sunday-school and Publishing Society. Pp. 390.— This 
book, written from the inside, gives us the real Japan, better of course, 
than it could be given for us by a Japanese. The story, so far as there 
is one, is subordinate to the descriptions and narrations, but notwith- 
standing unifies them all into living interest, since we know that Rai 
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Goro, and Koba, and Dr. Sano, and Honda, and various others, are real 
men, whose thoughts and acts and fortunes were profoundly influenced 
by, and profoundly influential upon, the transmutation of medizval into 
modern, feudal into unitary and imperial, military into industrial, Japan. 
It explains and illustrates the long usurpation by the General of the 
actual powers of the Emperor, in a manner which ought to make it im- 
possible for any one, after reading it, to revert to the old phrases of 
‘¢ Civil and Spiritual Sovereign,” with which we used to content ourselves. 
It gives us an inner sense of the mingled horror and amusement which 
the Japanese must have felt to hear that the “hairy barbarians” from 
America were dealing with the camp, in all form, as if it were the throne, 
and addressing a mere subject as “the Emperor.” The book is so in- 
stinct with the scenery and the spirit of Japan that it makes vivid the 
reason why people look sad at leaving it. It pulsates also with the chi- 
valric high-mindedness of the better class. As Dr. Griffis says: “The 
philosophy of life to an educated Japanese is as noble as was that of the 
Stoic. Show him his place in the line of duty, and he holds himself and 
his life but as dirt in comparison to his ambition to fulfill his obligation.” 
At the same time we see that Buddhism and Shintoism could never 
develop a “‘ pure Sir Galahad ” or a “ meek Sir Percivale,” or even a 
sinful but remorseful Lancelot, much less an Elaine or an Enid. The 
depths of moral purity, the heights of heavenly hope, and the reverence 
for the eternal worth of personality, awaited the coming of the Son of 
man. 

The story shows every shade and fluctuation of national feeling be- 
tween our coming in 1854 and the granting of the Constitution in 1889. 
It teaches us how to understand and to sympathize with Japanese patriot- 
ism, while yet we see how even yet, and even in the most enlightened, its 
unreasoning intensity is too much of a mere natural instinct, and can 
never be thoroughly respected until it is far more thoroughly ethicized, 
and learns, with social modesty and meekness, to take its due place, 
neither more nor less, among the forces which are preparing the federa- 
tion of man. 

Of course every one who desires, at the simple cost of going through a 
pleasant book, to understand Japan so far as this is now a general obli- 
gation, will have no excuse for not reading ‘“‘ Honda the Samurai.” 

Charles C. Starbuck. 
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